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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


VOL, LXXVII} Number 8 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 20, 1913 


Whole No. 1918 


} $2.50 per Year 
WEEBELY | Single Copies, 6 Cente 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


BALDWIN AND BENDER’S EXPRESSIVE READERS 
Five Book or Eight Book Series 


The chief design of this series is to help pupils to acquire the 
art and the habit of reading so well as to give pleasure both to 
themselves and to those who listen to them. The readers are 
both teachable and readable; they are unusually interesting, both 
in selections and illustrations. The selections are of a very high 
literary quality. esides the choicest schoolbook classics there 
are a large number which have never before appeared in school 

_ readers. 


STEADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS IN WRITING 
8 Pads. Each, 15 cents. Charts, $1.50 


This system teaches an easy, graceful style of muscular move- 
Ment writing. Each pad comprises the work for a year, each 
page representing a central idea, around which the lesson is con- 
structed. The drills constitute a series of graded and specialized 
physical culture exercises. Any teacher can teach this system 
with ease without further assistance, and any child will have no 
difficulty in performing it successfully. 


HICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLING BOOK 
Complete, 25 cents. In two parts, each 18 cents 


This book teaches intensively two words each day; reviews 
these systematically and effectively four times in later work; 
teaches in its six-year course, beginning with the third school 
year, over 7,000 words; and simplifies and improves the work in 
selling, so that the child learns to spell correctly with but little 
eftort. 


NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Tweo Book or Four Book Edition 


In this new series of these sterling geographies emphasis 
is laid on industrial, commercial: and political geography, with 
just enough physiography to bring out the causal relations. The 
text is clear, simple, interesting, and explicit. The pictures -are 
distinguished for their aptness and perfect illustrative character. 
Two sets of maps are provided, one for reference and the other 
for study. 


DAVISON’S HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


These books present the subject of personal and public health 
in such a way as to appeal to the interest of boys and girls and 
fix in their minds the essentials of right living. They furnish 
information which everyone ought to know, and are both prac- 
tical in application and interesting in presentation. They are 
profusely illustrated with graphic diagrams and pictures. 


HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


Conservative, yet wisely progressive. They make each new 
step easy and interesting to the child, and breathe the spirit of 
the teacher on each page. The problems dea! with the business 
life of to-day, with conditions which ‘are true, and are stated in 
such a way as to interest the child. A definite course Is marked 
out for each year, and each year’s work is topical within the 
year. Oral and written work are well correlated. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Book One, $0.40. Book Two, $0.60 


At once sensible, practical, and modern. They teach the 
child how to express his thoughts in his own language, and 
mark out the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner. 
From the start,.lessons in writing language are employed simul- 
taneously with those in conversation; and picture study, study 
of literary selections and letter writing are presented at frequent 
intervals. 


EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


$1.00 


The author’s purpose was to tell the story of our country so 
briefly that it might be mastered within the usual time allotted 
to the study, and yet to preserve its interest unimpaired by con- 
densation. He has been especially successful in presenting those 
facts of the home life of the people, and their progress in civili- 
zation, which are essential] to history. One novel feature of the 
book is a collection of brief biographies of the most important 
men. 


Circulars descriptive of these books will be sent to any teacher on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A REAL REVOLUTION IN 
MEXICO. 


The situation in Mexico became 
suddenly acute on Sunday, February 
9 when a large body of the Federal 
troops in the City of Mexico broke 
out in mutiny, released from prison 
the two revolutionary leaders, 
Colonel Felix’ Diaz General 
Reyes, and attacked with vigor the 
loyal troops stationed about the 
National palace. General Reyes .did 
not enjoy his freedom long, for he 
was one of the first to fall in the 
street fighting. Company after com- 
pany of the supposed loyal troops 
went over to the rebels, and for a 
time it seemed as if the Federal 
cause were hopeless. But President 
Madero assembled a considerable 
force for the defence of the governe 
ment; and there ensued such scenes 
as have been rarely witnessed, even 
in Mexico, the hostile forces  bat- 
tling in the streets and discharging 
artillery at each other at only a few 
blocks’ distance. Many buildings 
were destroyed, and a good many 
non-combatants were killed. It was 
a trying time for Americans and 
other foreigners, who were taken by 
surprise, and could not secure prom- 
ises of protection from either of the 
contending forces. 


PREPARATIONS .FOR EMER- 
GENCIES. 


As the street fighting went on 
from day to day, with nothing done 
to protect the lives of foreigners, 
and no opportumity afforded ior 
their escape, the necessity of inter- 
vention unless the situation changed 
became increasingly apparent. The 
protests Of the American and Ger- 
man ambassadors availed nothing to 
check the barbarous fighting. Un- 
der these conditions, President Taft, 
although adhering to the concilia- 
tory policy which he has _ pursued 
from. the beginning with reference 
to. Mexican complications, sent war- 
ships to Mexican »orts both on the 
gulf and on the Pacific. and held a 
large force of soldiers and marines 
in readiness for immediate action, if 
needed. 


EXCITING MINERS’ 


STRIKE. 

The troubles in the West Virginia 
‘mine districts, which began last 
April, have almost assumed the pro- 
sortions of a miniature civil war. 
Every military company in the state 
has. been ordered to prepare for im- 
mediate service, and in a recent en- 
counter between deputy sheriffs and 
mine guards on the one hand and 
armed strikers on the other, nearly 
twenty mien were killed and twice 
that number seriously wounded. 
The. strikers have fired upon passen- 
gér trains, have shot mine guards, 
and have set fire to the buildings of 
the coal mines. Martjal law has 
beén proclaimed in the. district, and 
the state officers, from the governor 
down, are exerting themselves to 
wens: the anarchic conditions to an 
end. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE ANT- 
ARCTIC, 


Mélancholy news has come.from 
the Antarctic expedition led by Cap- 
tain Robert F. Scott. On the return 
trip late in March of last year, after 
achieving the aim of the expedition 
in reaching the South pole,—where 
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Captain Amundsen’s tent and rec- 
ords were found;—Captain Scott and 
his party were Overtaken by a bliz- 
zard. They had already suffered 
greatly from hunger and exposure, 
and Captain Scott and four others 
perished the blizzard. Thetr 
bodies were found on November 12 
by the rescue party which left Cape 
Evans . late in October. A pathetic 
incident of the tragedy is the fact 
that Mrs. Scott, at the time when 
news of her husband’s death had 
reached civilization, was at sea on 
her way to New Zealand, where she 
had expected to meet him. Captain 
Scott was a brave officer, who en- 
tered the British navy at the age of 
fourteen. He commanded an Ant- 
arctic expedition which went out in 
the “Discovery” in 1901, and re- 
turned nearly three years later, after 
being given up for lost. 


THE YHREATENED STRIKE 
OF RAILROAD FIREMEN. 


The strike vote of the firemen on 
the eastern railroads resulted ina 
total of 32,7]8 in favor of a’ strike 
and 1,198 opposed. Just as a tie-up 
in transportation east of Chicago 
seemed inevitable, a new turn was 
given to affairs by a_ sensational 
declaration made by the leader of 
the firemen, at a joint meeting with 
the railroad officials, to the effect 
that he had become convinced that 
the railroad managers were in a plot 
to embarrass President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration by refusing arbitration. 
This unexpected charge was indig- 
nantly denied by the chairman of the 
railroad managers, but the leader of 
the firemen went on to say that, 
rather than embarrass the President- 
elect he proposed to re-appeal the 
case to the government. Later, 
both parties agreed to accept the 
mediation of Judge Knapp of the 
commerce court; and Mr. Hanger, 
acting commissioner of labor. 


LIVELY TIMES IN JAPAN. 


Things appear to “going some” in 
Tokio. The Japanese Diet, aiter 
passing. a vote of. censure upon 
Prince Katsura and the Cabinet 
headed by him, was dispersed on 
February 5, the suspension of the 
session for five days being ordered 
by a decree issued by the Emperor 
himself. When the Diet broke up, 
certain. members of the National 
Liberal party who were regarded as 
renegades were assaulted by a wait- 
ing mob. They were thrown out of 
their ’rikishas, and efforts were made 
to duck them in the canal. When 
the Diet reassembled on February 
10; Prince Katsura was stoned by a 
mob in the streets, and there were 
riots in different parts of the city in 
which six persons were killed and 
sixty-five seriously injured. The 
trouble is due tO the autocratic pol- 
icy of Prince Katsura, whose resig- 
nation has been forced because he 
stands for the militarist spirit and 
would not allow the Diet sufficient 
liberty of action. 


LIQUOR AND THE “DRY” 
STATES. 


After repeated efforts the attempt 
to secure from Congress legislation 
to prohibit the shipment of: intoxi- 
cating liquors. into “dry” states has 
succeeded. Constitutional argu- 
ments were urged against the meas- 
ure, and up to the last moment it 
seemed that the movement must fail 
because of trifling differences be- 
tween the bills passed by the two 
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branches for the same purpose. But 
these differences were harmonized, 
and the House by'a viva voce vote 
passed the identical bill which had 
already passed the Senate. Hitherto 
the enforcement of state laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor has been 
handieapned if not thwarted by the 
inability of the. state to regulate 
inter-state commerce. Under the 
new law, this obstacle will be re- 
moved, and it will be left to each 
state to deal as it pleases with the 
liquor within its borders, 
The enactment of the bill is a blow 
to the liquor interests. 


THE COUNT OF THE ELEC- 
TORAL VOTE. 


_The formal count of the most one- 

sided electoral vote in the history 
of the United States took place on 
February 12 with the usual impres- 
sive ceremonies. The two Houses 
met in joint convention in the hall 
of the ‘House of Representatives, 
the Senate bearing the electoral votes 
of the several states which had been 
im the custody of the president pro 
tem of the Senate. The packages 
were opened in alphabetical order, 
and the vote of each state was an- 
nounced by the tellers. Then the 
president pro tem of the Senate 
made formal. announcemeng of the 
election of Woodrow Wilson’ as 
President and Thomas R. Marshall 
as Vice-President, and thus was 
marked the end of one of the most 
dramati¢e and surprising campaigns 
in. American politics. . 


Statistical Statement 


[Relating to the Public Schools 
of Pennsylvania for the School Year 
Ending June 30, 1912.) 


Number of school dis- 


tricts in the state..... 2,535 
Number of schoolhouses 15,207 
Number of schools. .... 35,619 
Number of county. su- 

perintendents .. ...... 66 
Number of distriet su- 

perintendents ~........ 107 
Number of male teach- 

Number of female 

Whole number of teach- 

Average salary of male 

teachers per month.. $65.04 
Average salary of female 

teachers per month.. $48.41 


Average length of school 
term in months...... 8.57 


Whole number of pupils 1,322,254 
Average number of pu- 

pils in daily attend- 

1,061,673 
Cost of schoolhouses, 

building, renting, etc. $7,309,527.53 
Teachers’ wages....... $21,137 ,685.37 
Cost of text-books..... $889,392.47 
Cost of school supplies 

other than text-books, 

including maps, globes, 

Total expenditures..... $42,557,986.06 
Regular appropriation 

to common schools for 

the school year end- 

ing June 30, 1912..... $6,998,536.79 


WANTED 


Director of Industrial Education in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, a growing city of 60,000 people, in 
which no organized technical education has 
been carried on up to the present. Applicant 
requested to state age, experience, and salary 
expected, and furnish reliable references. 
Applications received until March 3, 1913. 

Edmonton Public School Board, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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The. | 
Entertainments 


Operettas 
Musical Novelties 


Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches | 


Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day,and _ 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue... 


NEW. ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


6 Beacon ‘Street, Boston 
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DO. YOU KNOW 


TO HANDLE 


BOYS’ WHO 'DO NOT WANT 


TO BE.HANDLED 
IN SCHOOLOR\OUT OF SCHOOL ? 


JOHN E. GUNCKEL KNOWS 


how, because he ‘has had nearly twenty 
years’ experience with boys and girls who 
spend most of their time on the streets. He 
has enrolled more than 7,500 boys in Toledo 
Newsboys’ Association and more than 10,000 
in similar organizations throughout the 
country. He tells how to)make boys trust 
you, so that they may be trusted by you, in 


BOYVILLE 


As a story of achievement the book is intensely” 
interesting,—full of thrilling incidents, 


Cloth, 75 Cents 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


ARE THE TEACHERS IN YOUR PRIMARY-GRADES ,READING 


a paper time month that makes them do the best work they arecapable of ? Nothing can take the place of 
a magazine devoted to theirinterests, which aims to keep them supplied with a wealth of inspirational ideas. 
A paper, for instance, which shows teachers how to use pictures and gives them new pictures every month for 
classroom use; a paper which always has suggestions for seat work, illustrative Srey ing work, stories for 
little folks, plays for use in school and outdoors, paper cuttin exercises, nature study heips;'a paper which 
has departments where teachers may ask questions and have them answered by a supervisor of high standing 
and where new and delightful exercises for all the holidays are given. Sucha paper every good primary 
teacher feels the necessity of and she finds it in the 


American Primary Teacher 


$1.00 A YEAR 
You know Dr. Winship either personally or through the Journal of Education. Primary teachers know 
him through the editorial pages of the American Primary Teacher. You will feel safe in recommending that 
your primary teachers drop us a postal asking for a sample copy. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Simple Hensel met a pencil going down the lane; 
Said Simple Hense! to the pencil, “Pray, tell me your name.” 
The pencil smiled and then replied, ‘The name is everything, 

And mine is DIXON you must know, and that’s the same as King.”’ 


Whenever you meet a DIXON PENCIL you always meet a friend that can 
be depended upon at all times. It matters not for what purpose you 
want it as long as you select the right pencil for that purticular — of 
work, then if its name is stamped in letters of pure gold 


“DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


it will give you a square deal as long as it lasts. As a teacher you mus 
be interested in the use of good materials in the school-room. If you 
— will send us 16c in stamps we will send you a package of pencils that wil 
ae give you a splendid opportunity to test their merits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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We are about to. publish a physics | 
text for high schools that is built along 
sensible lines. It is called Practical 
Physics for Secondary Schools; and ‘its 
authors, N. Henry Black of Roxbury 
Latin School and Professor Henry N. 
Davis of Harvard University, have, out 
of their wide experience, gathered the 
essentials of the elementary course 
in physics and have prepared what we 
feel sure is destined to become a record 
making textbook. 

Wait for it 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 520 Boylston St., Beston Dallas 
New York San Francisco Atlanta 
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WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
counsous! AGENCY 


"A fow UNSOLICITED testimonials trom recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my i- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank you for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the r dation which you gaye me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the-——— Schoo! as I have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
so much in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Prompt, Courteous, 
Pair.” 


Prompt! 


Fair! 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 
* Tappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 

Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of school officials will receive promjt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


> 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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|THE SUPPRESSED. REPORT OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL INQUFRY 


This day is published 


HOW. NEW YORK CITY 
ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS 


A Constructive Study 
By ERNEST CARROLL MOORE, 
LL. D., Ph. D., Professor of Education — 
Yale University, formerly Superin-— 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
With an introduction by PAUL H. 
HANUS, professor of the History and 
Art of Teaching, Harvard University, 


One volume. Cloth. 336 pages. Price 


1.50 net. Being Vol 1 of THE 
SCHOOL... EFFICIENCY SERIES 
edited by Professor Paul H. Hanus. 


World Book Company 


Yonukers-on-Hudson, New York 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your indi- 
cates the your subscription expires. 


Disconti Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


R .—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the Journa. fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com_ 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
A.E. Winsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
ag ement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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FEBRUARY 20, 1913 


INSTRUCTION IN JOURNALISM 


{Address of Dr. Talcott Williams, director of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, before the Conference of 
tthe Teachers of Journalism at Chicago, November 30.] 


The teaching of all the arts has been from the 
beginning of education a pedagogical problem, 
nowhere completely solved. In acting, of all arts 
most dependent on the personal equation, less 
‘capable of exact definition and requiring beyond 
any other, technical teaching, where quality is 
contingent on personality and neutral equipment, 
there has never been any generally acknowledged 
school of acting or any accepted training save 
that of the theatre. There are many schools of 
training in art, some of which do something for 
the voice and a little for the carriage. They 
abridge by a few months entrance on the stage. 
and they make it a little more possible for a man- 
ager or a leading actor to know the material in 
those who have gone through the school, but the 
real work begins after the stage is reached, and 
none of these schools seriously seeks to teach 
anything except the rudiments .of technical pro- 
ficiency. Anyone who has a high position on the 
stage has ability, strength of mind, and acting 
power, but very conspicuous actors are often most 
ignorant. They have gone on the stage in child- 
hood and their time has been given to an exhaust- 
ing profession. Except as one or two great 
dramatists have trained themselves they are with- 
out education of books and as far as one can judge 
are none the worse for it in their art. 

Up to a very recent period, the training of the 
organ used was all that was taught either in vocal 
or instrumental music. Here again are two arts 
where technical training is all that is attempted. 
The ignorance of musicians in regard to the his- 
tory of their own art is familiar, constant, exten- 
sive, intensive, and unchangeable. In painting 
and modeling there is close technical training of a 
highly successful order in designing. The instant 
imaginative art is reached, either in pictile or fic- 
tile work, the difficulty of teacher and taught in- 
creases and attention is concentrated upon techni- 
cal proficiency divorced from the study of the his- 
tory and the development of ornament and de- 
sign, such as is the basis of all advance in the 
fields of- applied art, architecture, design, illustra- 
tion, etc. No one can go over, as I have done, 
the series of paintings in the Beaux Arts deposited 
by the winner of the Prix de Rome during the 
last 150 years without seeing that the young stu- 
dent, whether he was Watteau or David in the 
last century or Gerome or Henner in this, had ar- 
rived in his first work, mastered his material, ac- 
quired his metier and owed his future success less 


to technical training he had received than to the. 


genius with which he. was endowed. This im- 
pression is deepened as one passes in this showing 
through the long procession of men who were 
able enough to win this prize in adolescence and 


_art, for instance, say unhesitatingly that certain 


lacked the genius to achieve fame < _d still more 
the picked company of great artists in France who 
though they have shared the teaching of the 
Beaux Arts but had a_ special and particular 
genius like Delacroix, Millet or Monet, whom the 
artists of their own day or the public wholly failed 
to accept, and whom the schools not only did 
nothing to aid, but narrowly escaped ruining. 

So in verse, no one has ever been rash enough 
to suggest a school in this field, nor can one 
name any one regime which has been more suc- 
cessful than another in producing a great poet. 
Crime unquestionably gave the verse of Villon a 
flavor nowhere else found. Exile taught Dante; 
the stage, Shakespeare. Through all that brief 
company of the great, one cannot, as in military 


definite experiences, whether early or late in life, 
are indispensable to the military man before he 
can achieve. A good school can in the profession | 
of war give these so completely that one can al- 
most say of one Civil War that there was only 
one great general evolved, perhaps the greatest in 
its annals, who had not a military training at 
West Point. 

This illustrates the difference in an extreme be- 
tween the training for a profession and training 
for any one of the arts. The particular result is 
that in all the arts which.are divorced from the 
practical affairs of life, it has been found by a long 
experience that it is only possible to give training 
along technical lines. It is in the fields of ap- 
plied art that information, lectures, history, in- 
struction, and all the panoply of education arm 
the student for the coming contest. 

Journalism is applied literature, just as adver- 
tising is applied journalism. The task in journal- 
ism, considered either as an art or as a calling, is 
therefore one of preparation for the work of ex- 
pression rather than of training in the art of ex- 
pression itself. Neither will preparation do good 
unless there exist aptitude, but the aptitude will 
produce empty results unless there be preparation. 
It is still an open question, and upon which I shall 
not enter, whether the best training for the use of 
a birth tongue under modern conditions or under 
any conditions, should be gained by the direct 
study of that tongue, or by the study of the col- 
lateral tongues and their uses. 

My own convictions are settled on the matter, 
and have remained unchanged through the last 
thirty years, which is perhaps the worst thing 
that can be said about any convictions. For my- 
self, I am struck by the circumstance that the 
men whom I have seen come into the newspape, 
office from courses in English do not write Eng- 
lish as well as the men who come from courses in 
Greek and Latin thirty years ago—a circumstance 
which may be easily explicable by the fact that 
the college man of forty years ago was in a larger 
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percentage awn from families of perspective 
and background in the use of books and in the ex- 
ercise of speech and writing. Into this thorny 
question I need to enter except to make this con- 
tribution that there is now no possible doubt that 
Hellenic powers of expression were bared and 
born from acquaintance with the developed but 
less perfect forms of both resonant prose and 
rhythmic verse in the tongues of Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Palestine, and it is probable that when the 
truth is fully known, of the Hitite, of the tongues 
of Capadocia, Lycia, and Crete. 

A sound classical education is, I firmly believe, 
the best preparation for the intelligent use of Eng- 
lish, except in those cases where some amazing 
aptitude breaks the invidious bar, whether of birth 
or of books. In the present condition of Ameri- 
can education, it is impossible to secure this. It 
is impracticable to secure this except as Latin is 
studied to-day in our common schools, the half 
million who are taking this study being probably 
the largest number who have ever studied Latin 
at one time in any country. 

Training in writing for journalism, however, 
must look to the conditions under which the 
journalist is led to write. The man of letters 
writes because his subject interests him. On 
this subject he may be essayist, historian, or an 
inspired prophet of any one of the various dis- 
pensations of prophecy with a message. The 
journalist writes, not because the subject interests 
him, but becauses it interests the public. His 
subjects are selected by the turning wheels of 
events. The only writing which can either train 
or prepare him for his work is writing done witn 
reference to either occurrence or opinion. No 
journalist writes until something has happened or 
something is being thought by the public. He 
knows no moot questions. Nothing interests 
him except what has actually happened. 

For myself, and I think for all journalists, the 
capacity to do the given job that is wanted rests 
on what one knows and is able to feel and the 
shock and stimulus of the event or issue which 
seems to awake all dormant and forgotten knowl- 
edge as if it were a trumpet. 

It is out of this double chain of factors, one 
the reservoir of information and experience and 
the other the electric touch of the actual just as it 
happened and must immediately be either de- 
scribed or commented upon, that the good news- 
paper article comes. My entire experience has 
convinced me, first, that a course in journal- 
ism primarily requires that a man as far 
as possible shall be acquainted with 
those fields of knowledge which he will meet 
in. the process and progress of society; and 
second, that his training in writing shall be based, 
not on the artificial, but on the actual; not on 
what might have happened, but on what did hap- 
pen; not upon the suggested theme or project of 
journalistic event which is so to be taken and 
draped as one might drape a lay figure in an ar- 
tist’s studio and put on it all the clothes of man or 
a woman, a statesman or a grande dame, with the 
expectation of filling out a portrait. The most 
ungainly of human figures under those clothes is 
better as a stimulus to his imaginative brush, as 
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every artist will tell you, tae the best made mani- 
kin in the. world, and nothing else is or can be a3 
good as the man or woman whom he is trying to 
paint. 

The . training. of the journalist must, in the 
first place, insist upon aptitude or its product will 
be worth little. Even the plain, straightforward 
prose style requires capacity for that bare task. 
Given aptitude, there must be knowledge. Given 
knowledge, there must be training in writing 
based on events and opinions actually in progress. 
Given these, there must be opportunity for re- 
vision and the same distinct difference between 
training and the accomplished result which digs 
the great gap that yawns between the stage re- 
hearsal, even the full dress rehearsal, and the 
performance. As everyone much around the 
stage knows, the presence of a single stranger 
while the company is rehearsing has as extia 
ordinary effect upon the company as the appear- 
ance on the stage of the harmless necessary cat 
before an audience while a play is in progress. 
No actor or actress living can carry off either a 
comical or dramatic part if a cat walks across a 
stage, though there is nothing particularly comic 
about a cat and nearly everybody in the audience 
has seen a cat before. _ 

GIVE THE CHILD A CHANCE TO LIVE 

As a member of the social group, every child 
born is in some sense the child of the whole com- 
munity. Organized society has always found its 
real meaning in the ideas, faiths, fashions, hopes, 
emotions, which have been held in common. The 
child is born without any character and without 
any knowledge. It is the business of the various 
social organs to do their best with each fresh life. 
The immediate social organ is the family, of most 
importance during the first five years; after that 
come the school, the street, literature, business, 
politics, and whatever else expresses the social 
faith. As the child receives these impressions he 
becomes gradually a citizen of the little world in 
which he finds himself. The important field for 
practical Eugenics at the present time is in the 
social effort to see that every child has a fair 
chance. To begin with, the child must have the 
chance to live. M. Bertillon says that of a 
thousand children born among the rich, 943 are 
alive at the end of five years. But of every 
thousand children born among the poor, only 655 
are alive. The blood of these children cries from 
the ground. Social hygiene on the physical side, 
including all the modern municipal efforts for im- 
provement, scarcely needs discussion, but it is 
equally important for society to see that the child 
not only has a chance to live and to live well, but 
also an opportunity for the fullest development. 
—Samuel George Smith, in the December At- 
lantic. 


A commission of teachers from Uruguay is 
studying educational institutions in the United 
States and Canada. 

There are only 921,318 people in New York's 
population of 4,766,883 both of whose parents 
were native Americans. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


IN MONTANA 
Helena is, and has long been, an exceptionally 
interesting city educationally. It is a small city, 
not above 15,000, and has not gained in num- 


bers perceptibly for nearly..a-quarter--of a cen- - 


tury. Its superintendents have been men of 
national significance. R.G, Young, who died dur- 
ing the past year, was here at the beginning of 
things. Every 
school building 
was erected. in 
his day and the 
schools were as 
large then as 
they have ever 
been since. His 
later work in. 
Butte is the 
service by 
which he is best 
known. J. E. 
Klock gave 
Helena national 


EDITOR 


in the physical training department to have 
expert care of the girls. Kindergartens 
have been organized and a fully equipped 
commercial course has been introduced. The play- 
grounds work has been greatly extended by the 
installation of several thousand dollars worth of 
equipment. By adding two years to the manual 
on a basis equal 
to that of larger 
cities. For the 
first time’ since 
the days of Mr. 
Young, Helena 
is erecting new 
school buildings 
and they are 
every way 
worthy of the 
city. The 
schoolhouses 
are open for 
parents’ meet- 
ings and for 


training course it has been put 


significance 
by curricula 
achieve ment, 
From here he 
went to New 
Hampshire 
whose normal 
school at Ply- 
mouth he made 
one of the best, in every respect, in the United 
States. 

Randall J. Condon made himself, through these 
schools, one of the foremost superintendents in 
the country so that he was called to Providence at 
an increase of forty per cent. and soon after went 
from Providence to Cincinnati and doubled his 
salary. Naturally Helena thinks she has always 
picked winners and never more so than in the 
choice of John Deitrich, who they 
think has had no superior in that 
city and he surely has achieved 
much in three years. As always 
credit for accomplishment must 
be distributed to men past as well 
as present, but Mr. Deitrich has 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
his schools are in the forefront in 
all new lines of work, and abso- 
lutely lead all America in the Girls’ 
Home or Domestic Economy 
house. The brick bungalow with 
its romantic hill-side setting, its 
broad concrete veranda, Spacious 
reception room, dining room, 
kitchen, sewing and dressmaking 
rooms, toilet, bath, closets, and 
other homemaking appointments is 
unequaled in combination of 
beauty and service so far as I know. 

In three years Helena has added 
a writing supervisor, an assistant 
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social centre 
work. It is not 
unusual to have 
125 parents out 
to one of their 
meetings. The 
victrola, the 
stereop ticon, 
and the reflec- 
introduced. The best of 
all good things which have come _ in 
three years is the increase in salaries from 
an average of $900 maximum to near $1,200 for 
grade teachers, and from $1,300 to $1,600 in the 
high school. Helena has certainly struck a lively 
educational and professional pace. 

The parochial school equipment of Helena is the 
most elaborate and impressive in its building and 


toscope ‘have been 
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his long term of service and G. F. 


equipment we have seen anywhere. The build- 
ing is more impressive than any other in the city, 
scarcely excepting the state capitol. 

Butte, by far the largest city in the state. has 
the only large system of schools between St. Paul 
and Spokane. With a city population of 40,000 
and school district half as large again there is the 
number of children which makes 
possible all sorts of desirable 
classification, and R. G. Young in 


Downer, who succeeds him, have 
made much of their opportunity. ~~ 

All Montana is in good condi- 
tion in its common schools. At 
Great Falls, Superintendent S. D. 
Largen has been in leadership for 
almost a quarter of a century, at 
least so near it as to make him far 
outrank any other educator in the 
State. 

Superintendent Troy of Havre is 
second only to Mr. Largen in 
length of service, having been 
there ten years. 

J. W. Lenning of Fort Benton, 
and R. J. Cunningham of Bozeman 
have been superintendents of those . 
cities for eight years. W. K. 
Dwyer of Anaconda, Ward Nye of 
Billings, Mr. Winans of Livingston, and Mr. 
Williams of Missoula have been in those positions 
long enough to give them state-wide influence. 

Montana with its vast area and the enormous 
wealth of its forests, mines, ranches, and citizens 
listens to its public school men more relatively 
than any other state in. the union. At least this 


_has been so in the past and it is ptofoundly to be 


hoped that this will be further demonstrated in the 
passing of the New Code, which has been prepared 
by the educational leaders and presented to the 
legislature. 
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In one respect Montana is having a unique ex- 
perience, After eight years of service as state 
superintendent, Mr. Harmon declined a_ re-elec- 
tion and was elected to the legislature, where he 
at once became a leader in educational legislation, 
and this is a year with more vital matters before 
the lawmakers than any other in Montana's his- 


KITCHEN 
tory. State Superintendent Davee, who has come: 
into office with the new year, is one of the 
youngest educational leaders in the state and one 
of the assuring and in no sense presuming, but he 
has the intensely ardent loyal support of every ed- 
ucator, regardless of political prejudice. 

Mr. Davee began his educational work in Mon- 
tana, went to the University of Wisconsin for his 
professional education, went to Roseburg, Ore- 
gon, for a brief service, and then returned to Mon- 
tana, where his return was welcomed as sincerely 
as it was heartily. 


Half a century ago a boy went to college because his father had not been. He ap- 


preciated the opportunity.—John Dewey. 


a 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NON-GRADUATE 
SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES LOSE 
Williamsport, Pa. 

During the three years between December 1, 
1909, and December 1, 1912, 792 employment cer- 
tificates were issued from the office of the super- 
intendent of schools to boys and girls between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age. This is an 
average of 264 pupils between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen that quit the schools each year 
to go to work. 

Of these 792 pupils, 517 were boys and 275 
were girls; 336 had just passed their fourteenth 
birthday and 135 were without fathers; 377 had 
not reached the grammar grades, while 48 had 
completed the work of the grammar schools, and 
17 had been admitted to the high ‘school. 

Of these boys and girls 205 went to work in silk 


mills, 61 in shoe factories, 61 in Mosser’s tannery, 
55 in furniture factories, 49 in planing mills, 45 
in printing establishments, 28 in stores, 27 with 
the Williamsport Staple Company, 25 in clothing 
factories, 22 in bakeries, 22 in the sandpaper fac- 
tory, 13 in offices, and 9 in jron or nail works. 
One of the great problems of any city system: 
of schools is to know what preparation to give 
this class of boys and girls for the position in the 
world which their aptitudes, interests, and re- 
sources make them most fit. As was seen by the 
figures given, nearly half of these pupils do not 
reach the grammar schools and below the gram- 
mar schools it is quite difficult to arrange for any 
vocational work that will be of benefit to boys 
and girls that must quit school so early. Nearly 
all that can be done for this half is to hurry them 
along at school and give them as much knowledge 
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as possible of the common branches. Those who 
reach the grammar schools may be helped by the 
manual training, domestic science, and the domes- 
tic art courses that we are.now making a part of 
.the structure of this grade of schools. There is 
no doubt that our grammar schools could be so 
reorganized as to give the class of children that 
must seek employment early in life more help in 
the direction in which they most need it. Our 
grammar schools are now organized on a fairly 
satisfactory plan for the majority of our pupils, 
but when it comes to their efficiency with the 
class of children under discussion some of the fol- 
lowing defects more or less common to this grade 
of schools may possibly be found among them. 
Exaggerated attention is sometimes given to 


topics that are unessential and not practical for- 


this class of children; the course of study is too 
inflexible, and the individual tastes and capacities 
and circumstances of these children are not 
enough considered; there is not sufficient hand 
work and the work is not effectively vocational; 
specific trade instruction is lacking; the retarded, 
slow, or discouraged pupil of this class does not 
always receive the special attention from teachers 
that his case demands ; and sometimes the form of 
discipline is the same as that for younger children 
and is unsuited to the stage of development of 
this class of pupils. 

While many of the children who seek employ- 
ment are compelled to do so because of circum- 
stances in their homes, I am quite sure that many 
others that quit school before they have received 
anything but the merest rudiments of an educa- 
tion could be held if the work of the schools could 
be made to appeal to them more strongly. There 
are probably several things that we could do at 
once. We could extend the course in domestic 
science and sewing, for while they are intended pri- 
marily to develop and broaden, yet they do very 
much more than is generally supposed in the way 
of preparing boys and girls for vocations. Skill in 
any one of these departments insures increased in- 
terest and efficiency in anumber of vocations. Prin- 
cipals could consult the parents of every child 
applying for an employment certificate and give ad- 
vice about the proper employment for the child as 
well as about the advantages of a more complete 
education. We could also maintain at the ex- 
pense of the district vacation schools organized 
especially for this class of children. Within the 
next two or three years it is quite probable that 
we shall want to organize one or two central 
grammar schools that can be made manual train- 
ing and domestic science and art centres for the 
pupils of our sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
In these schools we shall undoubtedly be able to 
do much more efficient work for all classes of 
pupils, but especially for those children who quit 
school between fourteen and sixteen to go to 
work, 

Of course it ought to be added in conclusion 
that the laws in Pennsylvania and in every state 
should be such as to insure every boy and girl of 


normal ability an education in the common 
branches. No child should be _ released from 


school until this has been given to him. 
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WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Rose Cheney, F. S. Hyer, 

A. H. Christman, M. H, Jackson, 
George F. Comings, W. E. Larson, 

F. A. Cotton, A. H, Long, 

John S. Donald, Elien B. McDonald, 
Leo P. Fox, M. V. O'Shea, 
Charles L. Hill, C. E. Patzer, 


George E. Scott. 

Immediately after the close of the last Wiscon- 
sin legislature State Superintendent Cary ap- 
pointed the people named above a committee of 
fifteen to study the school situation in Wisconsin, 
and to suggest ways and means for increasing the 
efficiency of the schools. It was appointed 
“principally for the reason that the state superin- 
tendent felt that it was highly desirable to have 
public attention centred more upon common 
school education than it had been in the past.” 
If any committee can carry weight with the pub- 


lic, can “centre attention,” this Wisconsin com- 


mittee composed as it is of three farmers, three 
members of_ the legislature, three normal school 


two county training school teachers, two 


county superintendents, and one representative 
each from the state department of public instrue- 
tion and from the state university, ought to be 
successful. 

Their work has not been along the line of de- 
tailed investigation, because it was felt that enough 
material was at hand to give a generally accurate 
view of the school situation. They have tried 
rather to make reports full of constructive sug- 
gestion along two lines, suggestions which have to 
do with legislation, and suggestions which have to: 
do with the educational activities among the peo- 
ple themselves. As organized the committee was 
divided into five groups, one to prepare a bulletin 
on consolidation consisting of President Cotton 
of LaCrosse normal, Professor O’Shea of the uni- 
versity, and State Inspector W. E. Larson. An- 
other sub-committee was instructed to suggest 
changes in the present certification laws, and to 
make recommendations toward the establishment 
of a permanent system for training teachers. The’ 
other committees were to take up supervision, 
higher education for country communities, and the 
social centre movement. 

The preliminary reports submitted are ex- 
tremely worth while. The recommendations may 
be summarized as follows :— 


1. The home and the school should be brought into 
the closest relation possible. It should be the aim of 
the institutions that are training teachers to impress this 
relationship upon the students and to give practical 
suggestions to show how this aim may be accom- 
plished. 

9 The use of the schoolhouse for the purpose of 
holding meetings of various kinds should be encouraged, 
and all who have to do with school activities should do 
everything possible to make these meetings the means 
of developing the powers that lie hidden in the people 
of the community. These meetings may be of various 
kinds—school entertainments, debating societies, spelling 
bees, literary clubs, farmers’ clubs, etc. 

3. The consolidation movement should be encouraged 
wherever possible. The question itself should be dis- 
cussed among the people, and the law should be simpli- 
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fied and made more definite 
and state aid. 

4. The course of study shoud be carefully revised and 
reorganized. 


regarding transportation 


5. A county board of education should be provided. 


having powers of general supervision over the schools 
of the county. This board should hire the superintend- 
ent just as a local board now hires the teacher, and fur- 
nish his office with the equipment and assistance that 
would be necessary. Such a board would work with the 
local boards, and in this way the people could accom- 
plish results that are now impossible. The county board 
of education would look upon school affairs from a 
broader viewpoint, and would be the proper body to 
take in charge the changing of district boundaries. It 
is the belief of the committee that such a board would 
add greatly to the powers of the people themselves, for 
they could then through this representative board direct 
the educational policies of the schools. 

6. More state aid should be given the elementary 
schools—this aid to be granted providing certain stan- 
dards are maintained. Provision should also be made 
for some special fund for transportation purposes so 
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that these so-called special aids may not be taken out of 
the regular apportionment. 

7. A law should be enacted requiring all teachers 
after January 1, 1915, to have at least one year of defi- 
nite profe:*'onal training,.such course to be preceded by 
a reasonable academic preparation—say two years be- 
yond the elementary school course. This year’s training 
should include work that will be of greatest value to the 
person who prepares for teaching a country school. 


8. In planning for higher school work for country 
communities, effort should be made to develop the cen- 
tres we now have by adding grades and by administering 
the course to meet the needs of the people. 

9. The area for local school tax levy should be made 
larger, thereby equalizing the tax burden. 

10. The compulsory attendance law should be 


amended in some way so that the state will take recog- 
nition of the children living.beyond the two-mile limit. 


‘ Facilities should be provided so that this law can be 


more rigidly enforced. 


11. Additional help could profitably be provided for 
the state superintendent’s office. 


COMPULSORY PART-TIME SCHOOLING 


In recommending the passage of the law author- 
izing towns and cities to make part-time instruc- 
tion compulsory, the Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation submits the following findings and recom- 
mendations to the legislature :— 

Since the educational and social standards of the 
Commonwealth are being steadily raised and the 
changing conditions of modern industry have to a 
marked degree reduced the opportunities for sys- 
tematic training afforded by the industries them- 
selves, society can no longer be satisfied with a 
condition whereby more than half the boys and 
girls of the state leave school at or about four- 
teen years of,age, many of whom have completed 
only a part of their elementary education and who 
thereupon enter industrial pursuits in which many 
find little opportunity for training in preparation 
for the occupations appropriate for adults. 

The decline of apprenticeship and the difficulty 
now found in many industries in giving sys- 
tematic training therein, together with the in- 
creased demand for men of skill and industrial 
_ knowledge, both as workers and as. supervisors, 
make it necessary and desirable that systematic 
vocational training should be provided as a sub- 
stitute for that formerly offered by apprenticeship. 

A majority of employers in the skilled trades 
are apparently ready to consider practical plans 
for a more effective training of their younger 
employees during the working day. Sufficient 
opportunities now exist to organize on a basis of 
co-operation between industry and school various 
forms of profitable part-time training. 

It is essential that provision should be made 
whereby the education of young people, employed 
in the industries, may—at least on a part-time 
basis—be carried further than is now the case. At 
the earliest possible moment, therefore, the com- 
munities disposed and properly equipped to carry 
on programs of part-time education should be en- 
couraged to do so and to this end should be per- 


mitted to make attendance on schools suitable for 
this purpose obligatory under proper safeguards, 
in order that systematic part-time education may 
have a thorough-going trial under favorable con- 
ditions. 

Only to a limited extent are existing agencies 
for vocational training now able to deal with 
problems of part-time education. Cities and towns 
interested in the subject should be given time in 
which to study local needs and to experiment as 
to how best to organize courses to meet 
the demands which the development of 
part-time education will impose upon ex- 
isting systems of public education. As far 
as practicable, the state should co-operate with 


- such communities in providing expert assistance 


to aid them in developing practicable plans for 
part-time schooling. 

The most important factor in the conduct of 
successful classes for part-time schooling is the 
properly equipped teacher. Few such teachers 
are available at the present time. It is evident 
that if part-time vocational education is to be de- 
veloped, measures should at once be provided for 
the training of such teachers. 

The provisions of chapter 471 of the Acts of 
1911 now permit communities to establish part- 
time schools and courses and to provide for their 
supervision and direction. The board recom- 
mends that this law be amended so as to allow 
schools committees under suitable safeguards to 
make part-time education compulsory for em- 
ployees who are between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age in those industries for the employees 
of which the community has established part-time 
schools. 

The board further recommends that school at- 
tendance should be obligatory upon all young 
persons from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
who are not regularly employed. This provision 
now exists in the laws of several states. Its ob- 
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ject is to reduce the amount of harmful and un- 
necessary idleness among young people: The 
board recognized that the enactment of the legis- 
lation here proposed will necessitate in some in- 
stances the provision of additional school facili- 
ties. In large centres, and especially where vo- 
cational schools are already established, this 
should not prove difficult. Wherever possible, 
special classes should be organized for young 
people who would come within the provisions of 
the proposed law. 

The board recommends that existing legisla- 
tion relative to age and schooling certificates 
(section 60 of chapter 514, Acts of 1909, as 
amended by section 4 of chapter 257 of the Acts 
of 1910) be so amended that when a minor from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age shall cease to be 
employed by a corporation or employer for the 
time being holding the age and schooling certifi- 
cate of such minor, the certificate, instead of be- 
ing returned to the child, shall be returned to the 
superintendent of schools. 

This will enable the superintendent of schools 
and attendance officers to maintain direct over- 
sight of young people required under the law to 
attend school. 

LIVINGSTONE CENTENNIAL EXERCISE FOR 
MARCH 19, 1913 
JANE A, STEWART 


[Have a map of Africa and trate Livingstone’s jour- 
neys on it.] 

Teacher—To-day we celebrate the Livingstone centen- 
nial, the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of one 
of the world’s great men. We will learn something 
about who he was and what he did to make the world 
wiser and better because he lived. : 

“Who Livingstone Was” (for four pupils).— 

First pupil—Livingstone was one of the world’s great 
teachers. He left his comfortable home in Scotland in 
order that he might devote his life to teaching and 
preaching to the ignorant black men in the wilds of 
Africa. It was his great purpose to carry to these un- 
taught people all the knowledge he could of the great 
world of which they knew nothing, and to lift them out 
of the state of cruel barbarism in which they lived. 

Second—Livingstone was one of the world’s great ex- 
plorers. He _ traveled thousands of miles on African 
lakes and rivers, and through the dense jungles and for- 
ests, exploring unknown districts of the “dark conti- 
nent.” He crossed the continent of South Africa from 
the Zambesi to the Congo, and from there to the capi- 
tal of Angola; and he discovered Lake Ngami. His dis- 
coveries changed all the maps of Central Africa at that 
time, and he opened up districts previously unknown. 
Probably no traveler was ever more honored. 

Third—Livingstone was a great scientist. By his as- 
tronomical observations he fixed the location of hills, 
rivers, lakes, and valleys. His skill in geology and 
zoology made it possible for him to'write accurate de- 
scriptions of the countries and animals. His medical 
skill gave him great power among the cruel blacks, who 
might otherwise have made away with him and his valu- 
able notes. 

Fourth—Livingstone was also a good writer. This 
enabled him to record his experiences and observations 
and to leave to the world the rich results of his difficult 
travels and wonderful explorations in Africa. He wrote 
daily, and the accounts which he wrote have been put in 
book form so that everybody. to-day can read about it. 
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The Life of Livingstone (by four pupils).— 

First pupil—The life of David Livingstone was one of 
the most useful and valuable that any man could live 
It is very interesting to learn about his boyhood. He 
was born at Blantyre, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, March 
19, 1813. He was a good boy, fond of study, and his 
good parents and three brothers and sisters were very 
fond and proud of him. The family were poor, so 
David was obliged to go to work in the cotton mill at 
the age of ten. He worked from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Second—Livingstone studied while he worked. He 
placed his books on the spinning machine and studied 
as he passed at work. In this way he prepared for the 
classes which he attended at night school. He also sup- 
ported himself later while studying medicine and Greek 
in Glasgow University and in the theological school. 
He was twenty-seven years old when he sailed from 
England for South Africa in 1840 on his first journey to 
that mysterious continent. 

Third—For sixteen years Livingstone lived in Africa 
and taught the natives in Bechuanaland and other dis- 
tricts. When he returned to England in 1856 he re- 
ceived great honors. A year later he published his book 
of travels, which is a text-book for all who want to 
study about Africa. 

Fourth—Livingstone’s second journey to Africa lasted 
eight years. His third and last journey began in 1865, 
and continued until his death in 1873 near lala. During 
this journey it was not known what had become of him, 
as he was thought -to be lost. The explorer, Henry 
Stanley, went out on a search after him, and found him 
in 1871 at Ujiji, ill and in need of help. He would not 
return home but remained and died at his post. 
“Livingstone in Africa” (for three pupils).— 

First pupil—Livingstone did a wonderful work in 
Africa. One of the first things he did, besides teaching 
the natives, was to fight the terrible slave trade. He 
saw that the Africans must be saved from dreadful 
slavery, and he did everything in his power to put down 
the traffic in slaves. He learned the native tongue so 
well that he could talk to the natives with ease, and on 
his return found it hard-to speak English. 

Second—He was in great danger at times, but his life 
was saved each time. The natives often threatened him, 
but he was armed with great courage, faith, and pa- 
tience. He narrowly escaped shipwreck, and once was 
in the grip of a fierce lion. Diseases of fhe im? 
wasted his body, but he recovered and kept act his work. 

Third—Livingstone made many discoveries in Africa. 
He discovered the Victoria Falls, Lakes Moero and 
Bangweolo, Lake Nyassa, explored the Zambesi, besides 
going farther north in South Africa than any traveler 


before him. He unraveled many geographical prob- 
lems, opening up new tracks across the African conti- 
nent, which he crossed and re-crossed. Few explorers 
have done as much for the increase of the world’s 
knowledge. 


STORIES OF LIVINGSTONE. 


It is related of David Livingstone while living at 
Kolobeng, that during an absence from home on a visit 
to the Bakwains, all his property and that of his wife 
was destroyed or stolen by the Boers, who did not want 
an Englishman in their country. Livingstone was in 
great distress at this event, but he only said: “They are 
determined to shut up Africa, but I am determined to 
open it up. Time will show which of us shall succeed 
a for me, I am determined to open up Africa or per 
ish. 

Once, when Livingstone was hunting in South Africa, 
a lion sprang upon him, bit him severely upon the 
shoulder, and would have killed him had not the beast's 
attention been attracted in another direction. He left 
Livingstone to make an attack upon another man, and 
was shot before doing harm to any one. It is said Liv 
ingstone suffered all his life from the wound. 

In the fresh days of his early youth, Livingstone said 
“T am willing to go anywhere—provided it be forward!” 
This purpose remained with him all his life. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES.— (VI.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


To lighten the work of a biographical and his- 
torical nature that is usually done this month there 
will be used for picturé-study such reproductions 
(with one exception) of American artists’ paint- 
ings as will introduce phases of life contrasting 
to those brought out by the regular program 
exercises, 

Supposably there is no School of American 
painting according to Old World standards; 
nevertheless the New World makes a brave show- 
ing in work accomplished between the carly years 
of 1700 and the present time. 


LITTLE FOXES.—S. J. Carter 


While there is not such marked originality oi 
expression and technique among the artists of 
America as among those of countries older in 
art, there is distinctive evidence of as strong cre- 
ative genius among American as among those of 
any other land or time. 

The thought to be brought out during the 
month shall be upon courage, responsibility, 
steadfastness of purpose, attention to details, 
protection of all and everything less strong than 
self. 

“Little Foxes” and ‘An Interesting Family” (S. 
J. Carter).—For the youngest _ pupils: 
Present the first picture and question 
as follows: Can anyone tell what animals 
these are? What are they doing? Why are not 
all of them snuggled down? Do you think they 
all are doing their very best to watch? Yes, 
and each one is taking care of himself, for that is 
what the mother wishes. She has trained them to 
watch while they seem only to be resting; they 
must know what every little movement means, 


how the falling light makes shadows that do not 
mean danger to them, and whether the noises 
heard are made by enemies or perfectly harmless. 
The mother-fox is very strict with her fox-pup- 
pies, and they soon learn to remember all she has 
taught them, and to obey her. Do they seem to be 


AN INTERESTING FAMILY.—S. J. Carter 
afraid? No, because they are doing exactly as 
they ought. What do you think mother-fox will 
bring them for dinner? Do you suppose they wii! 
have a cozy time together after dinner? Encour- 
age the telling of stories about these animals. 

In the middle of the week present the second 
picture, asking: What are the rabbits doing: 
Where do they stay while their mother is away? 
Right in the burrow, the opening of which is close 
behind the mother-bunny. She doesn’t allow her 
little ones to go far away, as they are too young to 
defend themselves. Bunnies are shy and timid, 
but the mother is wise, and does many clever 
tricks to turn danger from her little family, and 
she teaches the baby-bunnies all she knows. You 
may be sure they practice all she tells them to do. 
Do you notice the little fellow. nibbling quite 
slowly, another one washing his face carefully, 
and a third trying to “sit in his form”? (Explain 
how being able to do this well may some day save 
his life.) Don’t you think the one nearest its 
mother is coaxing for a game of race-chase to 
make his queer short and long legs right strong 
and springy? Encourage the pupils to tell of rab- 
bits they have owned, and emphasize the neces- 
sity of caring for pets carefully and continuously ; 
also relate some of the many popular rabhbit- 
stories written by sympathetic writers. 

For the older pupils; While placing both pie: 
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tures give the name of the class 
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For the older pupils: Bring 


to which they belong. Bring 
out ideas through comparison. 
Show how the artist has shown 
with fidelity a phase of the life 
of each animal in’its natural 
surroundings. They are simple 
pictures, but much knowledge 
was necessary in order to paint 
a picture true to nature. The 
constructive arrangement is’ 
similar in both, the home-place 
being made the background and 
the grouping and postures be- 
ing characteristic of each wild 
family. The artist makes one 
feel that the bunny-mother in 
her repose is quite as much “on 
guard” as are the fox-puppies. 

Discuss the advisability of 
trying to domesticate wild crea- 
tures that show great, sagacity 
in selecting their home-place 
and in caring for their young. 

“The Lost Bird” (Marcus 
Stone).—For the younger. pu- 
pils: Add this picture to those 
previously used at the beginning 
of the second week, questioning 
much in this way: What is this a 
picture of? What is she doing with an empty 
bird-cage? Where has she been, and where is she 
going? Does she look happy? Why? Weil, 
you know she has lost her pet bird, and it is all 
her own fault. She was careless about hanging 
it out on the porch; the wind blew it down and 
the door broke open. Of course the frightened 
bird flew away. It isn’t likely she will ever find it 
again ; but will being unhappy do any good? No. 
She should have fastened the cage door securely, 
and also hung the bird in a sheltered place. When 
one has a pet there are many things to be done 
for its comfort and safety. 


THE LOST BIRD.--Marcus Stone 


ont the same thought as de- 
veloped with the younger pupils, 
and also analyze the compo- 
sition. Is the background a 
natural one for the story. the 
artist wishes us to read? Would 
child cease. searching to 
grieve? Would she be likely to 
stop long enough to put on her 
hat when starting? Show how 
the hat forms a background to 
throw into relief the face, and 
lead to an understanding that 
some more natural form of 
background would have made a 
finer picture. The picture ‘is 
artificial as compared with the 
animal ones, still it points a 
moral and serves.a good pur- 
pose in doing so. 

“Washington Crossing the 
Delaware” (Emanuel Leutze).— 
This picture, not-to be used with 
the youngest pupils, is to be 
placed with other pictures used 
in connection with the historical 
exercises for the third week in 
month. The, form of 
analysis may be either through 
questioning or ‘discussion, directed by such ques- 
tions as: What is taking place? Why? Who is the 
commander? Why does he go with the first boat- 
load? Should the person upon whom _ responsi- 
bility rests be represented as being in the back- 
ground? Must he not attend to the disposition oi 
troops and supplies to the best advantage on 
ground not familiar? Is it not certain that perfect 
directions have been given to guide those who are 
waiting at the right? Call attention to the man- 
ner of massing men and animals to indicate the 
emergency and give forcefulness and action to 
the subject. The handling of shadow and light 


(Continued on page 213.) 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE.—E. Leutse 
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SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS 

It is most irritating and discouraging to see 
the amount of money spent, wasted, and really 
“thrown away” by American students, especially 
college students. Faculties and others with the 
interests of higher schools at heart realize this 
dangerous symptom and deplore it. They de- 
plore also the emphasis which outsiders put upon 
student extravagance. Any report or figures 
showing the luxurious life of a few university 
students makes a fine story for the daily press, 
and it is usually featuted. Stories of students 
who are just managing to pull through with a 
meagre allowance are never good stories; and 
stories of boys earning their education are only 
good when some spectacular feat of endurance is 
found for a “lead.” 

Prodigality bred in colleges is working down 
into high school life, as have other unwelcome fea- 
tures of student life—among them, the fraternity. 
But a better feature of student activity which has 
long been common in colleges and is now becom- 
ing common among high school boys, is strik- 
ingly brought out in a report by Charles S. Hart- 
well, head of the English department of the 
Eastern District high school of Brooklyn, New 
York, entitled, “How Much do Eastern’s Pupils 
Earn?” 

Fifteen teachers canvassed seventy-six sections 
of students of English and made a tabulation of 
the signed answers <eceived. The entire amount 
reported as earned in the seven months from 
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February to September, 1912, is $22,364. The 
girls earned nearly $6,400 of this. One-fifth of 
the students, it is estimated, are working to pay 
their way through school. 

Their jobs were in every conceivable line of 
work, from common laboring and newspaper sell- 
ing to selling insurance and giving instruction in 
swimming. Answers to the question: How was 
your position secured? betray the secrets of suc- 
cess. For instance, “I went and asked”; “by 
noticing a sign they put out’; “from the students’ 
employment bureau”; “because the employer 
knew me”; “because I speak Lithuanian and 
Polish” ; “by accidentally meeting the man.” 

Mr. Hartwell says: “When teachers realize 
how boys and girls in Williamsburg try to help 
themselves we shall strive to help our pupils with 
still deeper enthusiasm, energy, and fidelity.” 


A STRANGE FANATICAL TANGENT 


The following letter attacking the National Edu- 
cation Association would explain itself were it not 


inexplicable :— 
(Copy) 


New Jersey Council for Patriotic Service. 
December 14, 1912. 


Dear Madam: The National Education Asso- 
ciation, comprising thousands of teachers from 
every state, including many extremely young 
women, will meet in Salt Lake City next summer. 
This will give the Mormon church an especially 
good opportunity to entertain them and fill their 
minds with misstatements calculated to make 
them believe that the Mormon church has given 
up polygamy and its treasonable oath against our 
country. It is very desirable that leaflets like the 
enclosed as well as other data should be mailed to 
the teachers from time to time during the winte?. 

It is also advisable to have addresses made be- 
fore groups of teachers and to publish notices in 
pedagogical journals. 

To do this much money for printing, sten- 
ographers’ services, lecturers, and postage will be 
required. 

Will you kindly contribute to our work, that we 
may be able during the winter to counteract the 
influence which will inevitably be brought to bear 
next summer upon the members of the National 
Education Association? 


Very truly yours, 
[Signed] Sarah S. Paddock, 
President. 
64 East Park Street, 

East Orange, N. J. 

On the surface the object of the letter is to use 
the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion as a leverage for raising money, but that 
scarcely seems possible. 

One must be charitable in interpreting such a 
surprisingly freakish letter as this, for such per- 
sons must be very intense, presumably sincere, and 
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take themselves seriously, but the letter not only 
discounts the teachers but wholly misconceives 
the situation in Salt Lake City as it will be in July 
if the association goes there. 

There are many more Gentiles than Mormons 
in Salt Lake City. The “entertainment” will be 
fully as much by the Gentiles as by the Mormons. 
The president of the state university, the principal 
of the normal training school, the principal of the 
high school, many of the teachers of the univer- 
sity, teachers’ college, high school, and elementary 
schools are Gentiles. The management of the 
hotels is largely Gentile, and the daily paper which 
most of the teachers will read is red hot Gentile. 
There are very strong women’s clubs and men’s 
clubs in the city with large Gentile memberships. 

The Catholic church, the Jewish church, the 
Christian Science church, and all the leading 
Protestant churches have large, prosperous or- 
ganizations with beautiful houses of worship. 
Then there is a vigorous Young Men’s Christian 


Association and Young Women’s Christian Asso- © 


ciation always alert to protect strangers. 

If there is any time in the world when it would 
be safe (?) for any one to go to Salt Lake City it 
will be at the time of the National Education 
Association, when there will be Gentiles in force 
on every committee of entertainment, when it will 
be exceedingly difficult for the Mormon people to 
kidnap a man or woman and pour into his ears any 
strange story that they would not want Salt Lake 
Gentiles to hear. It is the one time when Salt 
Lake Gentiles will always be in evidence. 

Clearly if the New Jersey Council for Patriotic 
Service wishes to protect outside people from the 
Mormons they should induce their governor, when 
he becomes president of the United States, to 
have Congress pass a law that no one shall be per- 
mitted to go to Salt Lake City except at the time 
of a convention. A lone traveler could be kid- 
napped, but not ten thousand, more or less, when 
the Gentiles of Salt Lake City are on every com- 
mittee. 

The one safe time, the safest of all times for 
citizens of the United States to go to Salt Lake 
City and escape without being kidnapped by the 
Mormons is at the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in July, 1913, if the meeting is 
held there. 


CHICAGO SALARIES 

Chicago teachers are in line for a_ universal 
salary increase. For the first time the board of 
education heard appeals for increase from every 
phase of the department of education, asking for 
an increase aggregating about a million dollars a 
year, and apparently every request was entirely 
reasonable and should be granted. The officials 
appear to be anxious to grant all of the increases 
if possible. The teachers will not rebel if the in- 
crease is delayed until 1914, provided they can be 
assured that it will come then. 

Head assistants asked for a maximum of $1,750 
and a minimum of $1,350, representing an increase 
of about $250 a year over the present schedule. 
Their cause was represented by Miss Anna Straus 
and Miss Agnes O’Brien. High school principals 
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ask a minimum of $4,000 and maximum of $5,000, 
James B. Armstrong, principal of Englewood 
High, spoke for them. High school teachers 
urged greater uniformity of salaries, closer ad- 
herence to the schedule; and a shortening of the 
the time to reach the maximum. Their case was 
represented by Miss Luella Chapin of Wendell 
Phillips High. Special high school teachers 
asked that there be but one group of the specials, 
and that all have the present advantages of the 
upper group—minimum $1,000, maximum $2,200. 
Male teachers, represented by the Schoolmasters’ 
Club, asked an increase “because of their added 
responsibilities as men.” They were represented 
by A. H. Conrad of Crane high school. Assistants 
to the principals of the high schools asked, “be- 
cause of greater work and responsibilities,” an 
increase of $500 more than the salary of the regu- 
lar high school teacher, increasing in 1914 to $600 
and in 1915 to $700 more than the salary of the 
regular teacher. James H. Smith of Austin high 
school represented the assistants. 

Eighth grade teachers asked that the maximum 
be raised from $1,225 to $1,450. They were 
represented by Mrs. Amelia Prendergast and 
Jessie C. Hunt. 

The Teachers’ Federation asked for a general 
increase of teachers’ salaries. Miss Ida L. Furs- 
man spoke for the organization. 

Teachers of crippled children, represented by 
Miss Margaret Smith, asked that the same ratio 
of increase over ordinary elementary teachers be 
maintained. 

Manual training teachers urged a maximum of 
$1,800 instead of $1,500. William T. Born was 
spokesman. Teachers of household arts asked a 
maximum of $1,500, an increase of $200, if manual 
training teachers are raised to $1,800, putting the 
two groups on a par. Miss Cecelia Hedenburg 
represented them. 

Teachers of elementary education want the 
maximum of $1,500 raised. E. C. Roth spoke for 
the men, and Miss Blanche Horan for the women. 

The supervisor and teachers of the blind asked 
for a salary of $2,400 for the supervisor, and the 
same salary as teachers of crippled children for 
the teachers. 

The kindergartens and department of child 
study were represented by Miss Mary Niemeyer; 
bathroom attendants by Nellie Stallbohm. 
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THE COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 

One of the vital educational innovations of the 
day is the fully equipped and highly specialized 
commercial high school. It is quite general now, 
and the demonstration of success is such as to 
suggest its universal adaptation. 

It looks as though its separation from the 
classical high school would also be a distinctive 
feature. The fears entertained at first that the 
separation would sacrifice somewhat of the time 
of the young people appear not to be realized. 

Where a full four-years’ course above the 
grammar school is insisted upon the scholarship, 
spirit, and character of boys and girls maintain 
secondary school standards. In Boise, Idaho, 
and in Omaha the results are highly satisfactory, 
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as they are m the larger cities of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cieveland, Kansas City, aud 
Minneapolis. My recent observations of the con- 
ditions in Omaha are highly gratifying. The new 
home, “lhe Omaha High school of Commerce” 
building, is thoroughly equipped, the course is 
as definite as that of the classical high school, and 
the requirements as rigid, attention to work as 
intensive, and results as complete. The school 
spirit is as ardent as in the classical high school, 
and the proportion of boys larger. There is 
naturally less home study than in the classical 
school, on the theory that a business man does 
not carry his business home with him. 

Principal Rusmisel makes the hours conform 
more nearly to business hours instead of ‘literary 
hours,” 8.30 a. m. to 4 p. m., with only thirty 
minutes’ intermission. 

Omaha has a two-years’ “vocational course,” 
for which a certificate is given, and also a four- 
years’ “expert business training course,’ which 
leads to a diploma. ‘Efficiency’ is the watchword 
in every department. The students are trained 
in the use of all modern business office appliances. 
The school is organized, as all schools of com- 
merce must be, to give the maximum of assistance 
to the graduates in securing positions, and the 
business men generally are co-operating with 
Principal Rusmisel in this matter, 

The “Know Omaha” class is most interesting 
and gratifying to the public, since it is a ‘“‘boom 
Omaha” spirit that they get unconsciously, while 
equipping themselves with a working knowledge 
of business Omaha and the relation of the rest 
of the world thereto. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ARCHITECT CLASS 


Architecture is one of the iater achievements 
in the high school, and the success achieved is 
such as to make it a universal attachment to the 
wide-awake high school. 

Boise, Idaho, is making more of this depart- 
ment than any other high school we know. 

The boys earn handsome incomes out-of- 
school and in the summer vacation. This year 
a high school boy won the prize for the best plans 
for a bungalow, in competition with the profes- 
sional architects of the city. 

The Washington schoolhouse, eight-room 
building, was planned and the working drawings 
and specifications were made by twelve boys of 
the high school class in architecture in Boise. No 
boy made more than one plan, but he had to know 
all the other plans into which his must fit. The 
building was erected from these boys’ plans with 
no other guidance. So far as we know this is the 
only twelve-room school building in the world 
made from school boy plans. 

The boys plan houses and bungalows and sell 
their plans to their financial advantage. Their 
bungalow plans provide the color scheme for each 
room, from kitchen to chambers. 
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SUPERINTENDENT JORDAN REMEMBERED 

Prompted by the spirit of love and sympathy for 
a true friend, the principals and teachers of the 
Minneapolis public schools recently presented Dr. 
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Jordan, whe had been ill some time, with a box of 
gold coins amounting to $415, accompanied by the 
following note :— 

Dear Friend: For by that true old word we call 
you today, and in friendship’s name we tender our 
gift. It is the expression of a thousand friends, 
wishing you joy. Take it; spend it for a good 
time ; then forget it. Our happiness will be over- 
flowing, if for a little time your happiness shall be 
greater. 

Wishing that the gray present may soon dis- 
solve into a rosy future, and that with hearty 
courage you may again take up life’s duties, we 
are 

Truly yours, 
School friends. 


PURE(?) FOOD DEMONSTRATION 

The following telegraphic news item is inter- 
esting and suggestive if not illuminating :-— 

“Chicago, February 9—Of 200 University of 
Chicago women students who attended a “pure 
food’ dinner at the school last Thursday, all but 
six have been taken ill with ptomaine poisoning, 
it developed last night. 

“University authorities have started a rigid in- 
vestigation, The poison is believed to have been 
ina salad. The head of the department of house- 
hold economics had charge of the preparation of 
the dinner.” 
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GOING SOME—THE PACE THAT KILLS 

The following copy of a letter of application for 
a position in a Pennsylvania high school from a 
New England teacher is deserving of more than 
passing notice 

“Begging your pardon for the procrastination 
of this letter, allow me to expréss my fervent will- 
ingness to secure, if possible, the situation as a 
teacher in your school. It is at the instigation of 
the Teachers’ Bureau that I write these lines of 
application. 

“This preliminary culture has been nurtured 
and supplemented by assiduous effort on my part 
to become an adept in those branches which my 
inherent propensity behooves me to teach. 

“I taught miscellaneous subjects—science and 
linguistry conjointly. The faculty were much 
pleased with my work, as I endeavored to do my 
best, integrity and sincerity being my weapons. 

“Thereafter I taught sundry subjects. My ex- 
perience, allow me to say, has been augmented 
by esoteric teaching which gave me splendid vp- 
portunity to temper my previous instruction. The 
subjects enumerated in the recommendation blank 
appeal to me from the standpoint of having taught 
them before, and I sincerely hope to receive word 
of your approbation.” 

All of which was written by an applicant for a 
high school position. 
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' Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


American Institute of Instruction, July.1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N..H. 

National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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_THE STUDY OF PICTURES.—( VI.) 


(Continued from page 209.) 


accent the hardships and difficulties with which all 
are to contend. Emphasize the greatness 0: 
Washington’s courage, 
steadfastness of purpose, 
and attention to the de- 
tails of such an under- 
taking. Make plain the 
power of the man, who 
can hold his men and 
make them follow in so 
hazardous an expedition. 
More attention should be 
given to the-story the 
artist tells than to the 
technique. Leutze was 
not considered a mas- 
ter of the latter, but no 
one has more effectively 
told the story of any 
event connected with 
the history of our 
country than this 
painter, who worked in 
the early half of the 
nineteenth century. 
“Soap Bubbles” 
(Elizabeth Gardner).— 
The last week of the 
month this picture may 
be used. Instead of ques- 
tioning call for volun- 
teers to tell any and 
every thing about it of 
which they think. 
With the older children 
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introduce thought of the background, grouping, 
pose, costume, action. Test afew as to what they 


think the sentiment of. the picture is. Show 
how the background and costuming indicate 
the nationality of 


people represented, and 


thus we are able to 
learn how children 
amuse themselves in 
other “lands than our 
own. 


Teach the pupils that 
things which seem sim- 
ple and easy of accom- 
plishment really require 
more thought, knowl- 
edge, and skilful, pains- 
taking attention to de- 
tails than do the greater 
affairs of life, which is 
only a continuous series 
of small things and do- 


ings. 

While none of these 
pictures displays that 
depth, or breadth, of 


sentiment and greatness 
of execution which 
make masterpieces still 
they are of such charac- 
ter as appeal to the mul- 
titude, and will be en- 
joyed for their easily un- 
derstood, very human, 
commonplace qualities. 


WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE—(VIII.) 


Principat C. McCoy, 
High School, Lancaster, Ohio. 

There is no doubt that the training our young people 
have been receiving. in our public schools, and especially 
in our high schools, is invaluable. I think*that I have 
had an experience which added to my observation war- 
rants me in the foregoing assertion. I was principal of 
the Lancaster, Ohio, high school in the years 1870, 1871, 
1842. The school was not so large then, having a total 
enrollment of perhaps about seventy. The graduating 
classes in those three years varied from three to thir- 
teen. A very large proportion of the students of the 
Lancaster high school in those years have made for 
themselves honorable place in the world’s work. The 
list contains an eminent attorney of Columbus, Ohio, 
who has national reputation in a political way, having 
been manager of the Taft campaign in 1908; a judge of 
the United States courts of custom appeals; a banker 
and prominent capitalist and business man’ of Lancas- 
ter; an officer in the United States army now stationed 
in the Philippines; the head of a large reformatory for 
boys in the East; the manager of the Ohio Eagle, the 
largest daily paper in this city; a mechanic in Toledo, 
Ohio, who two years ago was the candidate of the So- 
cialist party for governor of Ohio 

It would certainly have been 
young people to have risen to the plaees they fill in the 
business world, without their high sehool! training. No 
such a -percentage of successful business men can be 
‘ound in the ranks of those useducated and untrained, 


these 


impossible for 


“make the following report: Of 


Principat J. W. SHIDELER, 
Junction City, Kansas. 

On going over the record of the graduates of our 
high school from 1902-1912 it is our opinion that not 
one has failed. To be sure we find varying degrees of 
success, but in no case has a graduate failed. At the 
close of the school year last spring we were able to 
234 graduates during 
the period of ten years, 105 had attended some higher 
institution of learning at that time, forty-three were 
attending school. thirty-eight were housewives. thirty- 
four were teaching, thirty-two in stenographic and 
clerical work, twenty were “at home,” eleven were farm- 
ine. nine salesmen, six in the civil service, six mer- 
chandising, five in newspaper work, five in engineering, 
four mechanics, three bankers, three army officers, two 
in real estate business, two in railroad work, two den- 
tists. two professional nurses, one druggist, one jeweler, 
one electrician. one instirance solicitor, one seamstress. 
one in art work, and two died 

While 2 few pupils leave school every year and go 
ont into life and fail. vet no school is entirely resnon- 
sible for pupils who have been in attendance but a short 
work as 


time. Every vear we furnish students to do 


ctenographers to bankers, lawvers, merchants. etc.: re 
porters to newspapers, boys from the manual training 
to assist carpenters and numerous other phases of work 
The se b vs and girls carry their school 
fully and | iti s outside of school, N 
jujly and in addition earn wages outside of school, No 


one can truthfully say that our high school is a failure 


work suceess- 
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Vice-PrincipaL CHartes W. BLAKESLEE, 
High School, Long Branch, N.. J. 

Superintendent Gregory and I went carefully over the 
names of our graduates for the first twenty-two years in 
our high school (1878-1900). Of 141 young men, ten 
have died, thirty-three were unknown, eight were con- 
spicuous failures, eight were simply managing to get 
along, the others, eighty-two, are all making a success 
of life. We found seventeen lawyers, a number of doc- 
tors, dentists, and preachers who are giving a splendid 
account of themselves. Eight of the eleven lawyers in 
our town are our graduates, four of our ten doctors, 
three of our dentists. More and more the town is 
getting under the control of our graduates. The banks 
are largely run by the men who have gone out from our 
schools. * 

We are proud of the fact that State Senator John W. 
Slocum. representing Monmouth County, and doing it 
well too. is one of our men. The very efficient president 
of our board of education is another. We have recently 
adopted commission form of government and one of the 
five new commissioners is one of our successful gradu- 
ates as well as the new city solicitor. One of our school 
medical inspectors is a graduate, the consulting physi- 
cian at our Monmouth Memorial hospital is one, and 
the dentist who is getting the highest prices for his 
work is also one. 

We think emphatically that the public school is very 
far from being a failure and the high school is just as far 
from being useless to our boys. 

D. L. Wrrrwarsn, 
Whitman, Mass. 

During a service of twentv vears as principal of high 
school, T have not found any reason for growing pessi- 
mistic. losing confidence in our public schools, becoming 
hvsterical over the neglected majority in the hich school. 
T have known boys under me pretty well. T have kent 
track of them closelv after they have left school, and 
when asked what pronortion of the bovs have been 
reasonably successful, IT feel that T can give an answer 
which does not show the high school a useless institu- 
tion. 

Tt mav he that mv view of success differs from the view 
of some one else, but certainly T do not regard as a 
failure a bov who is a. fairly intelligent and moral citi- 
zen. interested in town and countrv affairs. doing some- 
thine to make the community better, earning a fair wage. 
simnortine himself and usually others in comfortable 
an’ eniovable way, voing ahead and not backward. 

From a nackage of school records. dated 1893, the 
names of the bovs have heen taken. and their careers 
followed as far as possible. T have followed eightv ner 
cent. of mv bovs. Certainly sixtv ner cent. of these 
hovs have heen reasonably successful. twentv ner cent. 
T do not consider successful. 

From a package of records dated 190, T find as fol- 
lows: Certainly seventy-five per cent. reasonably sic- 
cessful, ten per ecnt. not considered successful, fifteen 
ner cent. not followed up, twenty per cent. have been 
hichly successful. 

T helieve these estimates conservative. 

T find some of these cases of sticcess conspictions and 
sionificant. 

A hov attended hich school three vears, then dronned 
out. He did nothing remarkable while there. About 
ten vears later he began the study of medicine. He is 
now a successful and well-to-do medical practitioner. 
The influence of the high school stuck to him. 

An Irish bov attended school two years. could not 
afford more time. He is a successful drugg-st. No boy 
in town is more loyal to his high school, no boy places 
higher value on the high school, than does this young 
man. 
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A boy graduated from the high school, worked morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening in a store; studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, is now one of the most successful 
and influential men in the community. There is noth- 
ing too good for him to say of the high school. 

A boy did the work of four years in about three years, 
losing nearly a year on account of illness. He is in the 
postal service. He placed a high school education 
above everything else in the world. 

A boy graduated from high school and went to work 
for the New Haven and Hartford Railroad. He is now 
a construction superintendent. He is still studying 
along a line in which he became interested in high 
school. 

A boy graduated from the high school, having taken 
the college preparatory course of study. He could not 
go to college. He found a place in an insurance office 
in Boston. He made good. He is now an_ official, 
drawing a large salary, regarded as one of the best men 
in the business. 

And so we might go on speaking of boys who have 
become college professor. bank official, high school 
teacher, grammar school teacher, engineer, naval 
officer, printer, merchant, architect, superintendent of 
schools, dentist, artist, etc.; but we do not need to go 
farther. These few cases involve much of the solution 
of important high school problems. 

Only once in twenty years have I met with a boy who 


_ attended high school and did not think the school did 


him good. In every other case where the boy has ex- 
pressed himself, he regretted that he did not do better 
when in school, or that he did not attend school longer. 

Tf the boy has not been successful he does not charge 
it up to the school. 

To return to the boys referred to above. All but one 
were workers in school and out of school. Only one 
thought he could do in life what he might wish to do 
without the aid of high school preparation. This one 
was quite self-sufficient. He found his mistake later. 

All of the boys belonged in homes which had con- 
fidence in the high school, valued highly an education, 
stood for work, good conduct, obedience to those in 
authority, homes which co-operated with the school in 
securing the welfare of the boy. In no instance was 
there a protest against a course of study, or a subject in 
a course. In no imstance was any mention made of the 
adolescent period. 

If the boy received punishment in school for a misde- 
meanor, no parent tried to excuse the misconduct on the 
ground of individual peculiarity, or crucial age. And 
the boys took their medicine like men. 

No parent asked that Johnnie be excused from Latin 
because he did not like it. or Willie from history be- 
cause it was hard for him, or Charlie from geometry be- 
cause his grandfather was never good in mathematics. 

These boys were not pampered kids at home. They 
were born with good stuff in them. Almost without 
exception they were trained at home to do well. 

The boy who prepared for college, takine the old line 
courses in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, had no more 
idea of entering an insurance office, of becoming a busi- 
ness man, than he had of becoming a Chaldean astrolo- 
ger. His case was one which shows that Latin. Greek. 
and mathematics will not necessarily ruin a boy's brain. 
or impede his progress in business. 

Now in conclusion, we do not believe that any course 
of study is the best course at all times and under all 
conditions. We do believe in the need and wisdom of 
re-casting and re-adjusting: we believe in manual, trade, 
and technical education; we believe in the triple alliance 
of the hand, head, and heart: we believe the boys have 
rights as well as duties; we believe in interest, also in 
effort; we believe in the mighty power of love, and we 
believe also in the efficacy of that which is symbolized 
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ra 
by the rod—a much needed thing in many cases, and 
not inconsistent with love. : 

And to come right down to one point in particular 
around which we hear so much wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, the fact that the high school does not hold for four 
years the majority of the boys who enter the school— 
after all the attractions which are being tried in the 
most advanced schools have become common to high 
schools, then we shall not have a fixed and permanent 
condition—it will always be a question of reform and 
progress; all boys who take manual training will not 
become equally good carpenters; all girls who take a 
course in domestic economy will not become equally 
good housekeepers. It will be a sad day if undue im- 
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portance is ever attached to the commercial ends of 
living. 

Character and skill are both needed, and it will always 
be a problem needing co-operation of home, boy, and 
school; and in our opinion the boy needs the home fully 
as much as he needs the school to hold him right. 

We cannot tell how much good the school is doing 
the boy; we cannot tell when the good influence of the 
school will show itself. 

Every fair-minded man knows that American civiliza- 
tion is the best in the world; the best, taken in all, the 
world has ever seen; and.I doubt that any man is rash 
enough to say that American schools have not con- 
tributed largely to our civilization. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 


THE COUNTRY’S CALL. 
Give me men to match my mountains; 
Men, to match my inland plains; 
Men with empires in their purpose; 
Men with eras in their brains. 


Give me men to match my prairies: 
’ Men, to match my inland seas— 
Men whose thoughts shall pave a pathway 
Up to ampler destinies. 


; —Thompson. 


There is a jewel which no Indian mine.can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain; 

Seldom it comes—to few from heaven sent— 

“That much in little—all in naught—content. 
—Wilbye, in “Madrigal.” 


It is a good thing to be rich, and it is a good thing 
to be strong, but it is a better thing to be loved by 
many friends.—Euripides. 

It is a great mistake always to know enough to go in 
when it rains. One may keep snug and dry by such 
knowledge, but one misses a world of loveliness. 
—Anonymous. 

“Fish don’t bite just for the wishin’; 
Keep a-pullin’! 
Change your bait and keep on fishin’; 
Keep a-pullin’!” 
—Unknown. 

Nothing discloses real character like the use of power. 
It is easy for the weak to be gentle. Most people can 
bear adversity. But if you wish to know what a man 
really is, give him power—Ingersoli’s “Eulogy of Lin- 
coln.” 

— 

I heard a raven croak, but I persuaded myself it was 
the song of the nightingale. I smelled the smell of the 
mould, but thought of the violets it nourished —Thomas 
Hood. 

There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human life and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime, 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy ‘strain repeat. 
—Keble. 


DUTY. 


The highest duties oft are found 
Lying on the lowest ground, 
In hidden and unnoticed ways, 
In household works, on common days. 
—Mousell. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called conscience.—George Washington, in 
“Virtue and Vice.” 

Believe in the better side of men. 
really saves people—Ian Maclaren. 


It is optimism that 


See that no day passes in which you do not make 
yourself a somewhat better creature; and in order to do 
that, first find out what you are now.—Ruskin. 

I have often wondered how it comes to pass that 
everybody should love themselves best, and yet value 
their neighbor’s opinion about themselves more than 
their own.—Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in “Medita- 
tions.” 


This world is not so bad a world 
* As some would like to make it; 
Though whether good or whether bad 
Depends on how we take it. 
—Unknown. 


Cheerfulness is more precious than great riches. If 
I were founding a new religion, its first commandment 
would be: “Thou shalt be cheerful."—Emery Lamphear. 


I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shal! arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God sent His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sloet or stifling snow, 
In some good time, His good time, I shall arrive; 
He guides me and the bird! 

—Robert Browning, in “Paracelsus.” 


If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track; 
lf freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back; 
Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care; 
Nor gain from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear! 
—William Wordsworth. 
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A GLANCE AT THE BUDS 
WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY 
Brown University } 

Now is the very best time to study buds. There 
is no intervening foliage to obscure them. They 
are the initial shoots or branches of a plant, and 
contain in reduced form the coming growth of 
spring and summer. A bud has been well com- 
pared to a closed spy-glass, the internodes or por- 
tions of stem appearing smaller and shorter as 
one approaches the apex. The extended spy- 
glass is the developed shoot or branch; the closed 
instrument, the bud. All one would have to add 
for a graphic comparison would be flattened ex- 
pansions at the nodes, projecting “into the air 
more or less at right angles, and exposing their 
lower sides toward the earth, the upper to the sky, 
i. e., to light and air. These, in our supposed 
diagram, would represent the leaves. In the case 
of actual foliage, they would be arranged alter- 
nately or one only at a joint, oppositely or with 
two directly opposed to each other across the 
stem, or, lastly, with more than two in a circle, as 
in some of our wild lilies and the little galiums or 
bed-straws. The older leaves over-lap the in- 
terior younger ones. 

Buds may be naked or unclothed with scales 
for protection, or they may be enveloped with 
scales, thinner and more leaf-like near the middle 
of the bud, until finally, with more or less abrupt- 
ness, they pass into the actual functioning foliage. 
Some buds contain leaves and stems only, others 
both leaves and flowers, or lastly a solitary flower, 
as in crocus. Great and very numerous are the 
varieties in size and shape of buds. Take as ex- 
tremes in bigness, some buds of magnolia, of 
horse-chestnut, and rhododendron. On the other 
hand, minute kinds like those of spiraeas and 
many another, shrub, and a myriad herbaceous 
plants. 

In form a large number are ovoid .or egg- 
shaped in appearance. Indeed, this might seem 
to be the commonest form of any, as seen, say, in 
lilac, maples, oaks, and a host of others. Then, 
there are those, like beech, that are lanceolate or 
spear-shaped, more or less acute at base or apex 
or both, and with nearly parallel sides. Quite 
common, too, are ellipsoid buds, that is, elliptical 
with convex sides, like those of horse-chestnut or 
rhododendron. Some buds, particularly in plants 
the leaves of which are opposite, assume a squar- 
ish appearance. Ferns, as every one knows, sug- 
gest a bishop’s crozier or crook, as they uncurl 
from the top. A less poetic suggestion, but still 
a pretty one, no doubt originating in a child’s 
fancy, has bestowed upon these the title of “fiddle- 
heads.” When one finds approximate groups of 
these in large beds, as with the great ostrich-fern 
or the various osmundas, like the loyal, the cinna- 
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mon, or the “interrupta,” he is at once in accord 
with the little folks. We then seem to have-be- 
fore us an orchestra with ‘cellos, bass-viols, and 
violins. 

Elm buds are more or less round. and_ fiat. 
Those of button-wood are rather pyramidal, show- 
ing at base a round ring-like scar, from which has 
fallen the extinguisher-like petioles or leaf-stalks 
of previous years. Some buds are spherical or 
globose, others of a general scythe shape, though 
of course convex. Sometimes, instead of a 
single bud in the axils of the leaves or at the apex 
of the stem, there is, as in red maple, a group. In 
such case, some individual buds are likely to con- 
tain Howers, A number of trees and shrubs have 
their buds guarded by spines or thorns, when they 
are apt to be of stipular nature. Belt tells us how 
in certain Central American acacias these thorns 
are hollow and inhabited by ferocious ants, who, 
when the plant is disturbed, sally forth as its de- 
fenders. Stipules are two lateral appendages at 
the base of a leaf which, as in roses and clover, 
may be united. 

To exhibit the various situations and external 
features of buds, one may throw their shadows on 
a screen or wall by means of a strong light. The 
resultant silhouettes are often very beautiful, as 
are the reflections caused by electrical street 
lamps, which are very black and sharply outlined. 

To understand the composition of a bud one 
may profitably take as an example, owing to its 
large size, that of horse-chestnut. Externally it 
is covered with a resinous varnish, very sticky to 
the touch, and designed to turn water. This 
otherwise, getting under the scales, may freeze, 
expand and rend them. Yet this is by no means 
a common provision even with buds exposed to 
similar climatical conditions. In all buds the 
scales, which are but reduced leaves, become more 
leaf-like and greener as the centre of the bud is 
approached. 

Finally in analysis one comes to the actual foli- 
age leaves. In horse-chestnut these are com- 
posed of seven leaflets palmately or radiately dis- 
posed, and folded upon each other, while each in- 
dividual also folds upon itself. These are neatly 
covered with a felt of brownish hairs to insure an 
equal temperature, or, as we say in rather loose 
language, to exclude the cold. The fact, of 
course, is that they may retain heat. In some 
larger buds will be found the mass of flower buds, 
resembling a head of cauliflower, which indeed 
represents the same thing on a large scale. In- 
deed, in the writer’s active teaching days he used 
to employ a simple cabbage head to show the 
common leaf bud, and the cauliflower to exhibit 
a mixed bud. These, sectioned by a large and 
sharp knife in various planes, show elegantly the 
entire structure of each at once to an entire class. 


Only as facts take the place of opinion, assumption gives way to definite knowledge, 
mere persona: opinion yields to established principles, will the administration of our schools 
be placed upon a firm footing and become efficient.— William H, Elson. 
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JOTTINGS 


Andrew Carnegie has turned over to the trustees of 
the Carnegie Foundation $1,250,000 for the endowment 
of a Division of Educational Inquiry. 

“The trustees of the Foundation plan fo make first 
use of the additional funds in taking up at once, studies 
upon legal education and its relation to the supply of 
lawyers, and the cost of legal process.” 

It will be of interest to Massachusetts people to see 
how far the findings of the Carnegie Foundation re- 
garding law education support the standards set forth 
by the Massachusetts board of education in its report 
on the petition of the Suffolk Law school for the power 
to grant degrees, These standards, in case of any in- 
stitution seeking the power to grant professional de- 
grees, are at least one of the following conditions, viz.: 
“(1) A resident faculty whose chief purpose it is to give 
instruction required by the institution, and who will 
have a professional incentive for upholding and advanc- 
ing its standards; (2) an adequate endowment in order 
that the institution shall be free at least in some meas- 
ure from such pressing financial necessities as may 
tempt it to lower its educational standards; (3) affilia- 
tion with other institutions of higher learning; (4) su- 
pervision by some body directly responsible to the state, 
and not financially interested in the institution.” 

The teachers of Cambridge and Lynn are before the 
legislature petitioning for amendments to the city char- 
ters of their respective cities, asking that a larger per 
cent. of the cities’ revenues may be spent for school 
purposes, particularly for increases in salary. 

The teachers of Taunton, Salem, and Somerville, 
through their local teachers’ organizations, have peti- 
tioned the school committees for increases, and such 
requests seem to have the approval of the committees if 
money can be found. The Taunton Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has given the cause publicity through some very 
strong articles in the local paper. It is reported that 
the mayor of Somerville has recommended to the board 
of aldermen that the $30,000 asked for for salary in- 
creases be cut out of the budget. 

The following editorial from the Worcester Gazette 
calls to mind the fact that similar movements are on 
foot in New Bedford and Taunton, and also that the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation has a plank in its 
platiorm declaring for representation of teachers in the 
selection of text-books, making of courses of study, and 
making of rules affecting the conduct of the schools. 


TO SHAPE SCHOOLS’ POLICIES. 


“A move is on foot among the school teachers of New 
York to form an organization, One of the declared prin- 
ciples of which is that they should ‘haye a voice and a 
vote in the determination of educational policies.’ 

“There is undoubtedly much of value lost from the fact 
that teachers at present have very little ii any say with 
respect to what shall or shall not be taught in the 
schools. Yet they are the people on the ground, and 
the ones best able to judge of the value of many of the 
experiments which they are given to try. They have an 
opportunity to gain much first-hand knowledge which 
neither committeemen nor supervisors are in a position 
to get. 

“Any organization which shall bring about a condition 
so that the benefits of this first-hand knowledge may be 
made available for the wise shaping of school policies, 
will be a great force for good. 

“It is to be hoped that if the association proposed 
comes into being, the high ideals which it sets will be 
adhered to and that the organization will not turn out 
to be a body whose chief aim is the playing of school 
politics for the advantage of those who may happen to 
gain mastery of the machine.” 
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THE STORY OF PANAMA, THE NEW ROUTE 
TO INDIA. By Frank A. Gause, superintendent of 
Canal Zone public schools, and Charles Cari Carr, 
principal of Canal Zone public high school. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Profusely flustrated. 200 pp. Price, $1.50. | 
No country or section of country is to be so interest- 

ing and a knowledge thereof so important to Americans 
in the next few years as is Panama. The achievement 
of this notable work, the conquest of the Canal Zone 
physically, hygienically, and.socially, and its contribution 
to the industrial and commercial world make its study 
highly educational. Teachers must master “The Story of 
Panama” i they would be in any wise ready for the ade- 
quate teaching thereof, and, with all that has been writ- 
ten thereon, officially, historically, or popularly, there is 
no_other place where the teacher and the school can 
get what they need so reliable, so impressive, so admir- 
ably prepared for their needs as here. Mr. Gause was 
an eminently successful city superintendent in Indiana 
before he took up this work in the canal zone. He ac- 
cepted the position because of his intense interest in 
the problems there, and he has done the country and 
the world a noble service there, and this valuable book 
is one of his many contributions to the world because of 
his life there. 

- Mr. Carr has had the patience to dig out of old Span- 

ish records fascinating accounts of the early days of 

Panama; there are interesting chapters which shed a ro- 

mantic glamour over the country which we now think 

of only as the scene of the greatest engineering feat of 
modern times. The facts in regard to the remarkable 
administration under Colonel George W. Goethals, the 
descriptions of the daily work which is accomplishing 
the realization of the dream which led Columbus across 
unknown seas—the making of a new route to the far 

East—are accurate and authoritative. The numerous il- 

lustrations have been collected with great care, and they 

add their charm to the book. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY GUIDE. By Frederick 
C. Reeve, master in physics, Newark, N. J., Academy. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 192 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Reeve’s “Laboratory Guide” embodies twelve 
chapters, nine containing experiments and three con- 
taining notes on the experiments, tables of physical 
constants, and a list of apparatus, with directions for 
home-made apparatus. The directions for each experi- 
ment are full and definite. The illustrations are pur- 
posely diagrammatic in order that the attention of the 
pupil may not be distracted by the mere form of the 
apparatus. All the physical constants needed in the ex- 
periments are to be found in the tables at the end of the 
book. This feature makes for rapidity and accuracy. 
Chapter X. contains brief statements of the principles 
of physics where thev may be easily and quickly referred 
to. Numerous questions are scattered through the text, 
and teachers are urged to insist that the pupils include 
answers to these questions in their records of experi- 
ments. The book is complete enough to be used alone, 
but the course may be supplemented by any classroom 
text-book of physics. The experiments cover the re- 
quirements for entrance to college. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO A SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF THE GERMAN VOCABULARY. By August 
Prehn, Ph. D. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. Cloth. 257 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Dr. ‘Prehn’s “Guide to the German Vocabulary” is di- 

vided into five parts: The first consists of words which 

are self-explanatory, i.e., are so similar to the English 
cognates as to be readily recognized; the second, of 
words which can be made self-explanatory by the sub- 
stitution of consonants or vowels, a device many teach- 
ers use to explain words, such as tief—deep; the third, of 
derivatives; the fourth, of word-groups; and the fifth, 
of an index of those words which could not be arranged 
in alphabetical order in the preceding parts. This ar- 
rangement is certainly both logical and practical, start- 
ing with the obvious, and developing gradually into the 
field in which the meanings are not self-evident. The 


fourth part is by far the largest, most important, and 
most interesting; the study of word-groups will repay 
many-fold the time devoted to it, and Dr. Prehn’s pains- 
taking work 
always-busy language teacher, 
page 9, 


should obviate many difficulties for the 
There is a misprint on 
where “floh” is translated as “flee” instead of 
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“flea.” The preface contains some helpful suggestions 
“on the use of the book. Thé work is dedicated to Dr. 
Lieder, whose edition of Schiller’s “Don Carlos” was 
published in the Oxford German Series last year. 


‘THE TEACHER. By Florence Milner, Detroit, Michi- 
bg University school. New York: Scott, Foresman 
o. Cloth. 281 pp. 

In an informal and refreshing style Miss Milner talks 
‘through the pages of “The Teacher” in a quiet way 
about the every-day life of a teacher and about the little 
things which count for so much in professional success. 
She talks about the teacher’s classroom behavior 
towards pupils, about her manner with fellow workers, 
about the teacher’s life at home or at her boarding 
place, about her recreation, and about all. the things 
which go to determine one’s character and personality. 
Yet the book is in no way “preachy”; it is merely sim- 
ple, straightforward talk and suggestion which no 
teacher can fail to grasp, and which gives no offence, 
though it strikes at our pet weaknesses. The last chap- 
ters devoted to discipline, the recitation, examinations, 
and certain technicalities are especially helpful. 


THE GRAND OPERA SINGERS OF TO-DAY. By 
Henry C. Lahee. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 
Forty-eight full-page illustrations in duogravure. 460 

p. ‘Price, $2.50. 

n “The Grand Opera Singers of To-day” Mr. Lahee 
ives accounts of the careers of the leading singers who 
ave appeared in America in the last dozen years. He 

sketches the histories of the various opera houses—the 

Metropclitan, Manhattan, Boston, Chicago, and Phila- 

delphia opera houses—taking up each singer as he ap- 

peared in American opera. Mr. Lahee’s accounts of the 
operatic ventures and successes are intimate and critical, 

-and reveal the difficult conditions under which our great 

-singers labor. He has selected with care the critical 

-opinions of the best authorities on opera singers. There 

are forty-eight full-page illustrations in the book. It is 

in every way a book to be treasured by the lover of 

‘grand opera. 


SSETH OF COLORADO. By James Otis. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
147 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This interesting supplementary reader, by the late 
master of juvenile fiction, is a story of the settlement of 
Denver. It deals with the adventures of a Kansas lad 
who started out with a party of gold seekers in 1858, 
not to seek the gold of Colorado, but to earn a living 
there by farming. The young man’s adventures in the 
early days of the city and state which he helped to form 
are described in the most entertaining form for the 
young reader. It is greatly regretted on all sides that 
children will have no more books from the pen of James 
Otis Kaler of South Portland, Maine, who has held an 
honored place in their hearts for so long. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE. By 
Paul Klapper, instructor of education, College of the 
City of New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 485 pp. 

Dr. Klapper’s “Principles of Educational Practice’ is 
an excellent text-book for college courses in education. 
Throughout he treats the subject from a sanely modern, 
psychological point of view. The text is divided into 
three parts: (1) The meaning and function of education; 
(2) education as psychological adjustment; (3) educa- 
tion as mental adjustment. With each chapter he gives 
a list of suggestive reading. 


OUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH AT HOME AND 
SCHOOL. Edited by Charles E. Hecht, M. A. 
Westminster: National Food Reform Association. 
Cardboard covers. 467 pp. 

This volume comprises the report of a conference on 
diet and. hygiene in public secondary and private 
schools held in London last May, together with diet- 
aries, press references, correspondence, and other addi- 
tional matter. No more instructive collection of data 
on the subject is available. 


THE SALE OF LIQUOR IN THE SOUTH. By 
Leonard Scott Blakey, associate professor of econom- 
ics and sociology in Dickinson College. Studies in 
history, economics, and public law. New York: Co- 


lumbia. University. Paper. Illustrated with tables: 


and maps. 59 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Blakey’s thesis is a history of the development 
of a normal social restraint in southern commonwealths. 
After a thorough discussion of the subject he concludes 
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that the prohibitory movement in the South is a re- 
sponse to a fundamental social impulse; it is the effort 
of the whole community to rid itself of the public retail 
liquor store which was a depressing social influence. 
The reason for the marked disparity in the extent of 
prohibition territory North and South lies in the differ- 
ence in the method used in the administration of liquor 
laws. The southern method of _local-prohibition- 
through-special-legislation has succeeded because it se- 
cures pre-eminently the adjustment of law to public sen- 
timent. The pressure of local sentiment being carefully 
measured in the halls of the legislature, is mever ex- 
ceeded by legislative requirement. 


WHAT PICTURES SAY: AN ART READER. By 
Maud Moore, superintendent of primary education, 
Canton, Ohio. Boston: Educational Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pp. 

his book uses the reading hour in a primary grade 
for leading the people into a knowledge of artists, an 
appreciation of special masterpieces, and a love of art 
for art’s sake. There are twenty-five full-page repro- 
ductions of masterpieces in art. The page is so tinted 


as to relieve the eye of strong contrasts of black and 
white. 


THE EUCLIDEAN OR COMMON SENSE 
THEORY OF SPACF. By John N. Lyle. Pub- 
lished by the author, Bentonville, Arkansas. 12mo. 
Cloth. 63 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The author of this little work js manifestly at home 
with subjects that are naturally abstruse. Yet he main- 
tains tha such themes inherently belong to higher 
mathematics, and thus should make their appeal to 
mathematicians. It is his conviction that much has 
been written about space that is sheer nonsense. The 
Cavalierian, Jurinian, and Liebnitzian “continuity” hy- 
potheses must be abandoned as untenable. Monism— 
both materialistic and idealistic—he strenuously objects 
to. All “Non-Euclidian vagaries’—to use his own 
words—“are handled without gloves.” He pins his 
faith on Euclid as the most astute and_ illuminative 
teacher about space. The subject-matter is altogether 
too difficult to be confirmed or opposed in the compass 
of a brief review. But if any mathematician is longing 
to fathom the theories about-space, here is an excellent 
opportunity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR SPRING 


NATURE STUDY 


Bass’'s Plant Life (Grade $ .25 
Eckstorm's Bird Book (7 and 8).........-....... .60 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature (land 2).......... .30 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends (5and6) .35 
Laing’s Life of a Bean (1).........--.......2.055- 15 
Miller's Saturday Bird Class (Sand 4)....... -25 
Spear's Leaves and Flowers (¢and 5) ....... 


Torelle’s Plantand Animal Children (7)... .50 
Warren's September to June with 
Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8). .90 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No.1,2,3. . 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No.2,3,4 .35 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No.3, 5, 6 
Wright's Seaside and Wayside, No.4, 7, 8 


LIFE AND ACTION 


Alger’s Primer of Work and Play (1)........ .30 
Bass’'s Child’s First Book (1)... .30 
Browne's Wonderful Chair (4and5).... ..... .30 
Dale's Heroes and Greathearts (6and7).... .60 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe (7 and8)............ .60 
Holbrook’s Cave and Lake Dwellers (5).... .40 
Horton's Frozen North (Revised) (6)........ .45 
Jordan's True Tales of Birds and Beasts 


McMahon's Rhyme and Story Primer .30 
Perrault’s Tales of Mother Goose (2and3). .20 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River (5and6) .20 
Stone and Fickett's Life in the Colonies 

Winslow's Geography Readers, each.---. .50 


Correspondence Invited 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


of educational news te be 

under this headi are 

solicited from school authorities 

tm every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


FEBRUARY. 


20-22: North Central Kansas Associa- 
tion, Junction City; Supt. J. E. 
Edgerton, Manhattan, pres. 

20-21: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson; Sophie L. Adams, 
Hutchinson, sec’y. 

20-22: Northeastern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Nowata; E. A. Macmillan, 


Claremore, sec’y. 

24-28: of Superinten- 
dence, . BE. A, Philadelphia; 
— Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 

ston. 


MARCH. 


6-8: Southeastern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Red Wing; Co. 


Supt. Carl C. Swain, Red ing, 
sec’y. 
17-20: International Co for 


Physical Education, Paris. 


20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

20-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 

26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Illinois Association, 
Springfield; Miss Katherine Hamil- 


ton, catur, sec’y. 
APRIL. 
8-5: Northern Indiana Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 


Lebanon, pres. 

3-5: Southern Illinois Association, 
Centralia. 

16-18: Inland Empire Association, 
Spokane, Washington. 

15-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 

28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Meetin Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Bugene ney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 

April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association; R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
ciation, Brattleboro; 
oO. K. Collins, Bellows ls, sec’y- 
treas. 

1, 2, 3: Mississippi 
Hattiesburg. 

2-3: and Principals 
Association of Northern [I)lfnois, 


Association, 


De Kalb. 
JULY. 
1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T i 


Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 
6-10: National Education Association. 


Salt Lake City; . Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The special commit- 
tee appointed two years ago by the 
legislature to make a report on 
methods of distributing the state 
school fund has made an exhaustive 
report, advising against any change 
in the present method. 

BELFAST. Superintendent Wood- 
berry recommends that some method 
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of giving school credit for home 
work in domesti¢ science ~be prto- 
vided. This) recommendation,  to- 
gether with others for medical in- 
spection and health supervision in 
the schools, was adopted at a recent 
meeting of the school committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Hundreds of teachers 
from. all. parts of Massachusetts 
came to Boston last Friday evening 
and attended the hearing at the state 
on pensions for teachers. 
The hearing was of great interest, 
and the delegation of teachers left 
an impression with the legislators 
which will have considerable influ- 
ence towards the passing of one of 
the two pension bills before the 
House. Sentiment at the hearing 
seemed to be distinctly in favor of 
the Teachers’ Federation bill rather 
than the bill of the state board of 
education, which makes no provision 

for teachers now in service. 


A. first-hand account.of _ the New 
York School Inquiry will be given 
to the Massachusetts superintendents 
by Professor Hanus at their regular 
meeting in Lorimer hall, Tremont 
temple, Friday, March 7. Commis- 
sioner Claxton, Mr. Orr, and Mr. 
Kingsley are other speakers secured 
for the méeting by the president, O. 
A. Morton. Mr. Orr and Mr. 
Kingsley will take up the subject of 
improving instruction by the co- 
operation of high schools in Massa- 
chusetts. Professor Hanus’ talk will 
be given in the afternoon, following 
a concert by the University male 
quartet. 

The annual Boston banquet of the 
Bridgewater Normal school Kappa 
Delta Phi Fraternity was held at the 
City Club on February 1. “The Fu- 
ture for Men at Bridgewater” was 
discussed and the question of admit- 
ting chapters from the Fitchburg 
and Salem Normal schools was con- 


sidered. A permanent fraternity 
home is being planned. 
At the meeting of the Boston 


Teachers’ Club on March 6 Commis- 
sioner Claxton will speak on “The 
Closer Adaptation of the School to 
the Needs of Life.” 

NORTH ADAMS. According to 
figures submitted by Superintendent 
Hall when the high school question 
arose in this city a short time ago, 
the high school has graduated 470 
-sils in. the last ten years, 148 of 
whom went to college. Normal, 
technical, medical, and other special 
schools claimed 180 others. 

WELLESLEY. Owing to “the 
high cost of living’ Wellesley , Col- 
lege has increased the charge for 
tuition and residence at the college 
from $450 to $500 a year. 


CONNECTICUT. 
SOUTH NORWALK. One of 


the great events in the educational 
history of Norwalk is the vote of the 
town to request the legislature to 
grant permission to issue bonds for 
$200,000 for new school buildings. 
The noble action commits the town 
to this notable departure. 


NORTH STONINGTON. Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis, a leader in the 


playground movement, gave an in- 
teresting illustrated lecture on the 


subject in the Wheeler school re- 
cently. 

Edward Man of this town has pre- 
sented the grammar school the Cen- 
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tury dictionary, complete in twelvé 
volumes, 

THOMASTON. Miss Edith 
Mattoon of Plymouth has been a 
pointed teacher of music in the bubs 
lic schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. The school buildings 
are to be used for social centres to 
promote the patriotism, the health, 
the knowledge, and the social joy- 
ousness of the people. 

The Jackson bill, appropriating 
$300,000 to complete e Buffalo 
State Normal school, has been fa- 
vorably reported by the ways and 
means , committee. Senator  Blau- 
velt hag introduced a bill providing 
for wider use of school buildings. 


SOLVAY. C..QO. Richards, who 
has been a teacher here for thirty 
years and superintendent for ten 


years, has been asked to resign at 
the expiration of his present term, 
which expires in September. 


NEW YORK CITY. = The recom- 
mendations of John Martin and Miss 
Draper of the compulsory education 
committee were adopted, The sig- 
nificance of such a provision which 
places responsibility for truancy in 
the proper place will be apparent to 
all who read even the first recom- 
mendation :— 

“(1). That the district superintend- 
ent be instructed that, if a child is a 
truant and the proceedings before 
the district superintendent fail to 
cure the truancy, the parent or guar- 
dian should be brought into the 
magistrate’s court for failing to 
‘cause such child to attend upon in- 
Struction, and prosecuted under 
section 625 of the compulsory edu- 
cation law.” 


Thomas W. Churchill, the “pro- 
gressive leader,” was elected presi- 
dent of the board of education, to 
succeed Edgerton L. Winthrop, Jr. 

BROOKLYN. The story has 
“leaked,” according to the Brooklyn 
Eagle, that a $44,400 fund has been 
collected for Miss Strachan. A prin- 
cipal who admitted the truth of the 
report said that nothing was to have 
been said about the fund until the 
Interborough Association dinner in 
April, when it “was to have been 
made the sensation of the occasion.” 
The major part of the fund has come 
from the principals, who received an 
increase of $1,000 apiece as a result 
of the “equal pay” law, and who con- 
tributed in the neighborhood of $100 
each to the fund, according to the 
reported interview. 

Principal Eli W. Weaver has ap- 
plied for a leave of absence for six 
months in order that he may go to 
Buffalo to organize a bureau of vo- 
cational guidance in that city. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. A state system 
of vocational, agricultural, and 
household arts schools is provided 
for in a bill presented to the legisla- 
ture for the state board of education 
by Representative H. M. Showalter 
of Union county. The supervision 
of these schools will be almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the state 
a under the provisions of the 
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Sold More Holden Book 


In January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


It is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adjustment, to 
the Great Saving created by making the Free Text Books Las; 
nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
Book Cover before the books are transferred from one Pupil to 
another 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Representative Martin of Dauphin 
county introduced a bill providing 
permanent tenure for teachers after 
ten years’ employment in one school. 


PHILADELPHIA.  Superintend- 
ent Brumbaugh has been granted a 
leave of absence from June 7 to Sep- 
tember 1. He will make a study of 
continuation schools in Switzerland 
and Germany, with a view to their 
possible adoption in this city. 

After an interesting and amusing 
discussion of some weeks it has been 
decided to have the Philadelphia 
schools named instead of merely 
numbered as at present. 

The school visitors’ leagues of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are 
contemplating the introduction of a 
bill to limit the powers of the state 
board of education. Their action is 
reported to have been started by the 
introduction of the Showalter bill to 
increase the powers of the state 
board by creating’ vocational schools 
under its direction. 


—- 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. In connection 
with the meeting of the Conference 
for Education in the South, to be 
held here April 15 to 18, arrange- 
ments are being made for the an- 
nual meetings of the following 
bodies :— 

1. The Farmers’ Conference. 

2. State Supervisors of Rural 
Schools. 

3. District Superintendents and 
Supervisors. 

4. County Superintendents. 

5. State Organizers for School 
Improvement Work and Agents of 
Girls’ Demonstration Work. 

6. Teachers of Agriculture in 
High Schools and Colleges. 

7. Professors of Secondary Edu- 
cation in State Universities and 
State High School Inspectors. 

8 Workers for the Education of 
the Negro. : 

9. Teachers of Education in Col- 
leges and Universities. 

10. Presidents of State Normal 
Colleges. 

11. Presidents of State Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 

12. Presidents of State Colleges 
for Women. 

13. Presidents of the State Umni- 
versities. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


14. State Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

15. Southern Association of Col- 
lege Women. 

There will also be special confer- 
ences on:— 

1. Credit Societies: How can they 
be adapted to the needs of the 
Southern farmer? 

2. Co-operative Marketing: To 
get at the best plans. 

3. The Country Church. 

4. The Training of Teachers for 
the Rural Schools. 

5. Co-operative Work in the Ru- 
ral School. 

6. The Education of Women. 

7. Taxation: To determine an 
equitable, effective system. 

FREELING. The people of this 
section are apparently much __inter- 
ested in securing educational _facili- 
ties. Since the expiration of the 
public schools, which fran five 
months, the patrons are making ef- 
forts to organize private schools in 
some of the districts, where the ser- 
vices of teachers can be secured. 
But it happens that most of the 
teachers of the public schools are 
young, and they prefer to enter the 
normal training department of the 
high school at Clintwood to taking 
up the ferule in private schools. 


CENTRAL STATES 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The _ newly-created 
office of “district superintendent in 
charge of vocational training and 
guidance” will be filled by William 
M. Roberts, now an assistant super- 
intendent. 

When the appropriations were an- 
nounced last week it was evident 
that the teachers have not succeeded 
in their campaign for an increase in 
salaries this year. The board felt 
unable to get the $1,000,000 needed 
to allow the increase. The estimate 
of the appropriation needed for 1913 
was placed by the board at 
$11,415,826.50. 


MICHIGAN. 
KALAMAZOO. Rev. W. B. 
Dickinson, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church of this city, one of the 
leading pastors of the city, has be- 
come associate secretary of the 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y, 


American Playground Association, 
with office in New York city. 

DETROIT. Superintendent 
P. Twiggs of the evening and recrea- 
tion schools regrets that the evening 
schools had to be closed on Monday 
evening on account of lack of ap- 
Propriation. The six social centres 
will remain open, and they will offer 
courses in domestic science and ath- 
letics, which will in a measure re- 
place the work of the evening 
schools. 

There are 120,000 children of 
school age in Detroit. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. William Schuyler 
has been elected principal of the Mc- 
Kinley high school, to succeed the 
late Gilbert Morrison. Mr. Schuy- 
ler has been acting assistant princi- 
Fuga the school was opened in 


Under the “extra work” privilege 
grantéd this year for the first time, 
2,467 pupils receive instruction either 
before 9 o’clock in the morning or 
after 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


KANSAS. 


JUNCTION CITY. Departmental 
teaching obtains in the seventh and 
eighth grades _in the Junction 
City schools. Each class is divided 
into two sections, and the pupils 
may be transferred from one to the 
other, according to their capabilities. 
In the lower section only funda- 
mentals are taught so that the per- 
centage of the failures will be no 
greater than in the higher division, 
while at the same time it is believed 
their preparation for high school will 
be as adequate as that of the pupils 
in the other division. The plan is 
being watched by many school peo- 
Dle in this section. 

MANHATTAN. Miss Manette 
Myers, who graduated from Kansas 
Agricultural College two years ago, 
is now holding the highest office 
that a woman can have in New 
Mexico. She recently ap- 
pointed state director of industrial 
education. The appointment was 
unsolicited, and came after she had 
achieved success as a teacher of do- 
mestic science and art im the high 
schools of Albuquerque. 
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WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. As a result of the~ 


investigation of 


state bills will be introduced in this - 


session of the ftegislature providing 
elective county boards which» shall 
appoint county superintendents, and 
providing higher salaries and in- 
creased clerical assistance for county 
superintendents, 

WATERTOWN. C. Viebahn 
—in the legislature from this city— 
was city superintendent - here for 
twenty-three years. He has also 
been courity, Superintendent of Sauk 
county, Manitowoc county, and Jef- 
ferson county. “His “record” “has 
never been equaled by any other man 
in the state. 


OHIO. 


WOOSTER. The fraternity ques- 
tion is leading to a serious situation 
at the university here, and the tac- 
tics resorted to by the fraternity 
members leave no doubt as to the 
propriety of the movement for their 
abolition. An effigy of the president 
of the university was burnt by fra- 
ternity “men” last week. 

CLEVELAND. . Extensive courses 
in business administration have been 
added to the department of  eco- 
nomics in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. The generous co-operation of 
experts in actual practice will give an 
immediate contact with present 
methods, while the history, general 
principles, and theoretical back- 
ground will be treated by members 
of the university. 

COLUMBUS. Both: branches of 
the legislature passed the bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of a state 
commission by Governor Cox to be 
charged with the duty of making a 
survey of the public school system 
of Ohio. Upon its report will be 
based, probably at a special session 
or in 1914, a new educational code 
which will lay special emphasis on 
the improvement of rural_ schools. 

Professor Garland A. Bricker of 
Ohio State University is managing 
editor of a new educational monthly 
devoted to the promotion of rural 
life and agricultural education for 
rural leaders, teachers, preachers, 
and progressive farmers. Asso- 
ciated with Professor Bricker in 
editing the Rural Educator are F. 
W. Howe of Syracuse University, 
Harold W. Foght of the bureau of 
education, E. C. Bishop of the lowa 
State College at Ames, A. W. Nolan 
of the University of Illinois, Profes- 
sor Hart of Amherst, Superintend- 
ent H. A. Brown of Colebrook, 
N. H., Professor Mairs of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, Professor 
Pullen of the Richmond, Ken., Nor- 


mal school, Earl S. Wooster of the . 


Lewiston, Idaho, Normal school, 
Dr. Bagley of the University of Illi- 
nois, and Professor Hatch of the 
University of Wisconsin. With such 
a staff there will be no question as 
to the success of this welcome addi- 
tion to the educational press of the 
country. Walter J. Sears is business 
manager. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

VALLEY CITY. The governor 
has appointed Professor Morris 
Johnson of the State Normal school 
to act as delegate to the fourth In- 
ternational Congress of School Hy- 
giene at Buffalo from August 25 
to 30 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 

TENNESSEB. 
KNOXVILLE, Teachers of the 
thirty-four counties -represented in 
the East Teftinessee Educational As 
sociation will meet here from March 
20 to 22. Professor B. F. Williams 
of Valparaiso University, Professor 
Joe ‘Wing of A. & M., Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, and State Superintend- 


ent Brister will be the leading speak-~ 


ers. “A great’ many” local leaders 
will be represented on the program 
arranged by J. L. Brooks of .John- 
son City, whd is president of the 
associatron. 
CHATTANOOGA, In strong 
address on “The Shortcomings of 


Tennessee in Educational Affairs” 


before the Kosmos Club, John A. 
Patten recommended that the term 
of county ‘superintendents -be in- 
creased from two to four years. He 
further urged that the excellent bill 
of Major C. D. McGuffey for “sate 
and suitable schoolhouses” receive 
hearty support, and that state funds 
be available to encourage the estab- 
lishment of domestic science. and 
agriculture courses in high schools. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. A co-opera- 
tive plan has been arranged between 
the public schools and Newcomb 
College of Tulane University. Ex- 
ceptional children of different sorts 
will be examined at the college, and 
teachers will receive instruction for 
care of special cases. 


OKLAHOMA. 

CHICKASHA. Chickasha is a 
modern little city of 10,320 inhabi- 
tants, with a school census of 2,400. 
There are four ward school build- 
ings and ome central high school. 
Ten teachers are employed in the 
high school, and forty-two teachers 
im the grades. It is a city of large 
business houses, modern churches, 
and comfortable homes, and has an 
outlet over seven railroads. Okla- 
homa is a great and growing state, 
and has a very promising future 
educationally. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. The girls of the high 
school have the state championship 
this year in both girls’ baseball and 
basket ball. 

GOODING. This is one of the 
remarkable towns of the entire coun- 
try. Four years ago the spot where 
the city now stands was nothing but 
sagebrush and a barren desert; to- 
day it is a town of about 2,000 peo- 
ple, having two banks, two first- 
class hotels, two newspapers, the 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
Bhind, four churches, and a $35,000 
school building, with a $60,000 high 
school building now under construc- 
tion. Three years ago there were 
three teachers; now there are thir- 
teen, and an enrollment of almost 
500. The high school building will 
be equipped with gymnasium, audi- 
torium, lunch room, shower baths, 
domestic science, manual training, 
library, toilet rooms on each floor, 
etc. 

KELLOGG. This small city in 
northern Idaho pays its grade teach- 
ers a maximum salary of $855 to 
$945, according to the grade. Spe- 


TO TEACHERS 


‘If you have the class we have the grammar 


that means its success. “English Grammar 


Parallelism and Comparison” 16 

is the surprisin ty the 
mand for a grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element .—ciause., phrase, of word— 
with the roof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginhing that such a thing has 
really been made possible must rove the de- 
light of any student This is the very book 
you have deen demanding—it means su 

60 cents*brings it to you by return mail, 

H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 

Columbus, Ohio, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem. 

Massachusetts. Coeducattonal 
Department for the Pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury 
mans, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


WANTED 
ew copies of the Journal of 
bearing the date of J nly 4, 
care to | of your copy of this issue dr 
Us @ postal. We will make you a proposition. 
New England Publishing Compan 
Beacon St., Boston 


cial teachers et fro 1 
g m $1,000 to 


OREGON. 

LAKEVIEW. County Superin- 
tendent Willjtts, who retired from 
service on January 1, had been in of- 
years. 

The autiful new high school 
building has eight acres in the 
school grounds, and they are to. be 
divided between play and garden. 


WASHINGTON. 
_WALLA WALLA. Free instrue- 
tion in the difficult art of apple pick- 
ing is to be given in the schools 
here. 

OLYMPIA. A _ moving picture 
show circuit under the jurisdiction 
of the state traveling library, to in- 
clude all the union high schools, 
high schools, and higher grammar 
grades in the state, is provided for in 
a bill introduced in the legislature 
last week by Representatives Cleland 
of Spokane and Robe of Snohomish 
counties. 


A bill providing for vocational 
continuation schools has been intro- 
duced in the Washington legislature. 
It provides for compulsory continu- 
ation schooling for six hours weekly, 
three years for boys and two years 
for girls, after the age of filteen. 
The plan is somewhat: similar to the 
Cooley proposal in Illinois, but dif- 
fers in empowering the local school 
board to appoint the board to have 
charge of vocational training. In 
this and other respects it resembles 
the Wisconsin law enacted in 1911. 

SEATTLE. Two rooms in the 
city hall are given over to a class in 
scientific buying for housewives. 
At present the head of the city de- 
partments of weights and seals is de- 
livering a series of lectures, illus- 
crated by moving pictures. 

PORT TOWNSEND. Education 
de luxe flourishes in the Olympia 
mountains, according to a recent 
press dispatch. There are two dis- 
tricts that provide each pupil with 
a schoolhouse and a _ teacher. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


THE PARKER 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Spokane, Washington 


ee 
ee 


TRARY 


will help you to a better position. 


States Teachers’ Agenc 
ior to your ability? 


a position which you know to be iufer 
your services are always in demand by schoo! officials 
ter if you desire a change during the year. Call, or write for particulars. 847 
Hartford. Conn. 


Why re 
If you are a good teacher 
ow is the time to regis 
Main Street, 


inall the states. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An agency for ete teachers and schoo! officers whe are ns for next year and 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


ersonal calls and correspondence invited. D 


rector, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


School Distri¢t No. 26,° at Clear- 
water, in Western Jefferson county, 
maintains school twelve months in 
the year to educate itsone pupil, and 
pays the teacher: $75 a month. The 
pupil is the little brother of the 
teacher. The. Hoko District, im 
Western Clallam. countv. has one 
pupil, a girl’ sixteen years old. The 
teacher receives a salary of $80 a 
month for nine months’ school. In 
the report sent to the county super- 
intendent at Port Angeles it is an- 
nounced that next year the attend- 
ance at the Hoko school will be in- 
creased 100 per cent., as the young 
lady pupil’s brother will be of school 
age. 

EVERETT. A retrospect by 
State Superintendent Dewey and a 
looking forward by the recently- 
elected state superintendent, Miss 
Josephine C. Preston, were features 
of the State Educational Association 
meeting here recently. Everett 
and Superintendent C. R. Frazier 
did everything possible to make the 
convention a. success, and their. ef- 
forts were fully rewarded. re- 
ports and resolutions of the various 
committees and carried 
unusual weight this year. F. 5B. 
Cooper of Seattle and O. C. Whit- 
man of Tacoma, as president and 
secretary respectively, earned the 
praise of the association for their 
really able service. 


MONTANA. 


Dr. H. H. Swain, to whom the 
State Normal school owes much for 
its professional and educational 
ideals, retired from school work at 
the opening of this year, and has set- 
tled upon his ranch at Willis, into 
which he has been putting, wisely, 
both money and brains while at Dil- 
jon. He is succeeded by Mr. Mon- 
roe, who has long been identified 
with Mr. Swain in the work. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. 
faculty of Colorado College 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Tenney, now at 
Lebanon Centre, Maine, on_ the 
olden anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
eae sixty five-dollar gold pieces. 
Dr. Tenney was the founder of the 
college and its first president. 

BOULDER. Seven foreign coun- 
tries and thirty-seven states of the 
Union are represented in the student 
body of the University of Colorado 


The 
sent 


this year, according to _ statistics 
gathered by Secretary Fred E. Hagen 
who also announced that t 

total enrollment had reached 1,250 
students and was steadily growing 
larger—a big influx being expected 
for the second semester. Nearly 
200, or one-sixth of the students en- 
rolled from the university, hail from 
other states than Colorado, accord- 
ing to the statistics. Illinois leads 
with fifteen; Texas ranks second, 
with twelve; Wyoming third, with ten, 
and Iowa fourth with nine. 


CALIFORNIA. 


PASADENA. W. S. Kienholtz, 
director of the agricultural work in 
the Pasadena schools, announces an 
extensive course covering almost 
every branch of farming, to be given 
in the Polytechnic high school, be- 
ginning with the fall term. 

SACRAMENTO. Charles C. 
Hughes was appointed to succeed 
Superintendent Oliver W. Erlewine, 
resigned. Mr. Hughes was assistant 
superintendent, and had previously 
been superintendent in Alameda and 
Eureka. 

BERKELEY. Eugenics, gas en- 
gineering, landscape gardening, and 
soil analysis are among the new 
courses offered at the State Univer- 
sity this term. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The. cafe- 
teria managed, financed, and patron- 
ized by the Lowell high school pu- 
pils is proving an immense success. 

SAN RAFAEL. Superintendent 
Archibald B. Anderson of this city 
and Professor David Rhys Jones of 
the San Francisco Normal school 
have exchanged places. 

LOS ANGELES. In an attempt 
to imcrease the efficiency of high 
school teaching the teachers’ club 
of the high school has sent out this 
questionnaire to arouse interest:— 


“(1) Has the American teacher 
materially influenced the standards 
of the ‘nation? (2) How far has 


teaching been devitalized by neces- 
sary deference to stereotyped public 
opinion, e.g., local, political, or re- 
ligious questions? (3) Have formal 
requirements for certification shut 
out useful teachers? (4) In what 
respect do the high schools fail to 
prepare for the activities of life? Is 
this failure due to lack of proper 
preparation on the teacher’s part, or 
to wrong standards of the school 
system, or both? (5) Do you find 
high school teachers socially  effi- 
cient? Are they active in civic or- 
ganizations, social and educational 


he gestions 


@ENEELY CO. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Of Principals, Superintendents of Ci 
ls, County Superintendents and 
of Educational Institutions of sixteen ade 
ern States, just published, in three volumes. 
Price Two llars = Volume or Five Dol- 
lars for the Set. WRITE US, THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 328- 
29 Empire Building, Denver, Colerado. 


clubs, so far as_ time permits? (6 
Upon what basis do you ieesiines 
administrative work and teaching 
among high school teachers? (7) 
What is the basis for your promo- 
tion of high school teachers, admin- 
istrative ability, or teaching power? 

© you provide rewards Wr good 
teaching? (8) What general sug- 
gest you for pro- 

ing the efficiency of hi 

teachers?” 

SACRAMENTO. The biennial 
report of State Superintendent Hy- 
att, just issued, shows that the high 
schools have made a greater ad- 
vance than any other branch of the 
educational institutions of the state. 
The report shows a gain of 281.8 per 
cent. in high school enrollment dur- 
ing the ten-year period from 1902 to 
1912, and an increase of 214.3 per 
cent. in daily attendance, an increase 
of 281.5 per cent in the teaching 
staff, an increase of 594.6 per cent. in 
receipts and an increase of 481.8 per 
cent. in disbursements. Following 
18 a comparative table showing the 
growth of the high school in Cali- 


fornia:— 

1902. 1912. 
Schools 139 229 
Teachers ...... 606 2,312 
Enrollment 14,292 49 420 
Graduates 1,907 5,357 
Average attend- 

12,148 38,1 
Cost of pupil, 

exclusive of 

building ....$ 59.28 $ 90.21 
Teachers’ sala- 

641,863 3,026,023 
Receipts ...... 1,401,791 9,736,892 
Disbursements 1,007,646 6,862,735 
New buildings 160,404 2,584,896 


Supplementary figures prepared by 
the state superintendent show that 
the state aid of $544.93 to 143 -high 
schools and $11.28 per pupil in 1903 


has increased to $798.70 to 221 
schools and decreased to $9.99 for 
each pupil. 

UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The staff of 
the Utah Educational Review gave a 
banquet at the Hotel Utah recently 
to the officers of the State Associa- 
tion, the members of the Text-book 
Commission, and several leading edu- 
éators of the state. 

Fifty Salt Lake teachers spent a fore- 
noon visiting one of the central fire 
stations recently to get interesting 
facts on fires and fire-preventing. 


ROW N?® 


Bromchial 


TROCHE’ 


Save the Voice 
Save the lungs. Relieve hoarseness and :occwhing 
spells. 2c, $2.00. Sample Iree 
JOHN I, PDROWN & SON Bos/or.. ass. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Superintendents and Principals’ As- 
sociation of Northern Illinois; C. 
W. Bardwell, Aurora, president: 
Cc. S. Stewart, DesPlaines, vice- 
president; James R. Skiles, De 
Kalb, secretary; F. L. Miller, Har- 
vey, treasurer. 

American Nature Study Society, 
Grand Rapids Branch: Mrs. Lou 
I. Sigler, president; Miss Clara 
Ward, vice-president; Miss. Grace 
F. Ellis, secretary; Miss Ora May 
Carrel, corresponding  sectrétary- 
treasurer, 310 Lafayette avenue, 
S. E. St. Louis Branch: EL; M. 
Dougan, president; Miss Elyse C. 
Crecelius, secretary, Harris Teach- 
ers’ College; W. J. Stevens, mem- 
ber National Council. 

American Nature Study Society: 
President, Anna B. Comstock; 
vice-presidents, E. . B. Babcock, 
California; M. A. Bigelow, New 
York; Otis W. Caldwell, Illinois; 
Stanley Coulter, Indiana; B. M. 
Davis, Ohio; directors, E. E. Bal- 
comb, North Caroline; Ora M. Car- 
rel, Michigan; Anna Clark, New 
York;. Gene Patterson, Hlinois; 
Susan B. Seipp, D. C.; secretary- 
editor, Elliot R. Downing, Dhnois. 

-Inland Empire Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: B. M. Watson, Spokane, 
president: W. T. Harmon, 
L. R. Alderman, Salem, S. 
Wooster, ‘Lewyston, vicé-presi- 
dents; J. V. Buchanan, Cheney, 
treasurer; T. O. Ramsey, Spokane, 
secretary. 


™ 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Thomas A. Edison’s kinetophone 
or talking motion pictures will be €x- 
hibited for the first time in Boston 
at B. F. Keith's theatre’ Monday 
aiternoon, February 24. This inven- 
tion is nothing more or less than a 
scientific miracle. For ‘the 
week two subjects will-be presented, 
the first entitled “The Lecturer.” . In 
this film a lecturer describes im. detail! 
the Thomas A. Edison kimetophone, 
giving various illustrations of Vocal, 
piano, violin solo, and various other 
sounds, such as ° whistles, bugles, 
breaking of dishes, and barking dogs. 
No human being appears on the 
stage. The entire lecture, both as 
regards the vocal description. and 
the practical illustrations, is shown 
by means of the wonderful talking 
moving pictures. The second pic- 
ture is called “The Edison Min- 
strels.” A complete minstrél show, 
with songs, jokes, music, and danc- 
ing, is presented by means of the 
talking pietures. This marvelous 
mechanical device will be surrounded 
by a splendid vaudeville bill. Rosa- 
lind Coghlan will appear the 
amusing one-act comedy, “The Ob- 
stinate Miss Granger,” supported by 
an excellent company; the Joe 
Boganny Troupe of Lunatic .Bakers 
will appear in acrobatic novelties; 
Bert Fitzgibbons. will- have a fresh 
supply of foolishness; and Elsa 
Ruegger, the world’s great . lady 
‘cellist, will make her first Boston 
appearance. Other features.will be 
Lee White and George Perry, smil- 
ing singers of smiling songs; ‘Rich 
and Lenore in a novel act; the 
Glockers, water jugglers; and many 
other features yet to be announced. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
MICHIGA to New York is one of our January, 1913, changes. The superintendent 
of schools at Batavia, New York, wrote us that he needed a teacher 

of expression to begin February first and would like that she be a college graduate 
with some musical ability if possible. Their present teacher, as we knew, was a Smith 
College graduate, so we wrote immed- T for him, a Smith graduate whe 
jately that we had just the candidate had specialized im expression, who 
had musica] ability and the fine personality that the Batavia schools demand. 
As her home was in Michigan, we wrote that she would not be able to make 
a personal application as the usvally expect, but that we had seen her and 


would guarantee her persunality. She applied at our adviee and received 
shortly a telegram telling her of her election to the position in Batavia NEW YORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colieges, publicand private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges, 


: Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) on 


add 
ae 2: Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889. 

Supplies College men and women om 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for ceyartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoo)s and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $7" per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MIERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Ine.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE 8. SABIN 
Pres. See. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 30 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency fer superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo!) off. cials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 358 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ALBANY TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with ccmpetent Teachers. Astists in 
taining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. VINCENT B. FISK, Mansger 


681 Chapel Street . . .*. . Albany, Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching a8 a Business’ carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profesticn. Sent free. Werterm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’. 6 Beacon St: « Boston, lass. 


ALVIN PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 
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INDEPENDENCE IS AN 
IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


in character building. To be independent, 
one must possess initiative, exact kriowledge 
and an assured income. Exact knowledge 
of necessity presupposes well rounded and 
effective training. EXPERTS DON’T 
“HAPPEN.” They are the PRODUCT 
OF DEVELOPMENT. M..€.'S. training 
gives exact knowledge and its graduates are 


MAKING GOOD INCGOMBS. © Ask for: 
large free folder. Qur normal course is © 


especially adapted for the training of com- 
mercial teachers. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN : Day School any Monday ; Even- 
ing School any Tuesday. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“*Educationally the strongest business school in New England” 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


ATTENDANCE 


Of Teachers From All Parts of Massachu- 
setts at the Pension Hearing Before the 
Legislative Committee in Boston 
on Friday Evening Was 
Evidence Enough 


that Massachusetts teachers are alive 
to the necessity of an adequate provision for 
a comfortable income after their service in 
the schools iscompleted. It is hoped and 
expected that the State will] realize its duty 
and, opportunity to make some contribution 
towards such an income. But no pension 
system will be adequate. Every thoughtful 
teacher makes some _ personal provision, 
some sound investment which will brirg 
large returns in the future, such as that 
made by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


.“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Find out what benefits it has brought its 


‘members in the past, what it is doing for its mem- 


bers to-day, and what it will do for you. Informa- 
tion gladly given. Drop a postal to 


Principal George M. Wadsworth, 
Pope School, Somerville, Mass. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The deflection of all of our mathematical energies into the highway of business is an unfair (though un- 
intentional) discrimination. Processes fundamentally mathematical play a part in most walks of life, 
articularly in the industries. But industrial vocations are so numerous and varied that there has been 
ustifiable hesitation about using the mathematics of any particular trade for general educational pur- 


poses. 


WHAT KIND OF WORK CONTAINING THE INDUSTRIAL 
ELEMENT ARE WE JUSTIFIED IN USING? 


The author of “Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic’ believes it is such work as will emphasize 
the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational efficiency depends, 
and these operations and processes must find constant application in the doing of useful things, not 


in solving problems which lead nowhere. 


Any mathematics to be classed as ‘‘industrial” must bring the pupil into the closest possible contact 
with the materials studied. First-hand measurements must furnish the basis for mathematical computation 
whenever possible, the measurement and interpretation of scale drawings being next in value. We must 
deal with such practical things as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and econemy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of ma- 


terial, wages, estimating, etc. 


In Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


the lessons are worked out with the intention of utilizing the most available material, emphasizing 
constructive processes, furnishing opportunity for making first-hand measurements, drawing and inter- 
preting simple diagrams, furnishing drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time giving some 


useful information. 


‘SINGLE COPIES 30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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